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re Challenge of Our Time 


OS ae By DAVID 


. OTH the world wars began as conflicts between European 
states; both were about European issues; each turned 
Europe into a battleground. If each war widened in scope 
B as it went on, and big non-European countries came into 

it, that very fact only emphasized how important in the world 
_ Europeans, and their quarrels, still were. That was before 1945. 
- Since 1945—and mainly as a result of the two world wars—this 
old, easy preponderance has gone. Europe itself, divided by the 

- Tron Curtain and bereft of its huge colonial territories overseas, 
seems relegated to a much more subdued, minor role in world 
affairs. Certainly it is no longer European states which set the pace 
of world history. The two powers that dominate-the scene—the 

, United States and the Soviet Union—are each an overspill from 


ty3 European civilization; yet neither, in any real sense, is a European. 


power. What, then, should Europeans do? What is Europe’s new 
__ role in the world? ‘s3 
After 1945 two important trends appeared, One was that the 
nations of western Europe (and I include Britain among them) 
. began to reshape their relations with one another. They began to 
___ grope their way toward greater cohesion. They became willing to 
-_--¢o-operate much more closely, so that even old enemies like 

France, Western Germany, and Italy joined hands in the Coal and 
Steel Community and the Common Market. This was a change so 

striking that many saw in it the beginnings of an eventual ‘ United 
Europe ’"—a federal integration of peoples traditionally 
ratist. If it goes on it could, clearly, have great signifi- 


es i Europe’s New Role Boose | : 
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cance not only for Europe itself but for the world in general. The 
combination of ‘inner six’ and ‘ outer seven ’, which could result 
from Britain’s decision to apply for membership of the Common 
Market, would open a new chapter in that story. 

.The other important change after 1945 was that the defeats 
and dislocations of war brought about a tremendous displacement 
of power in the world. The peoples who had previously been 
governed by the.Western European states asserted their indepen- 
dence. They either won it outright, or won at least the promise 
and the certainty of it, Burma, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, the Malay 
States found Great Britain willing to agree to it, After much 
stronger resistance, the Dutch acquiesced in Indonesian indepen- 
dence, the French in Indo-Chinese. In Africa, British territories 
have either gained full independence or are moving fast toward 
fuller self-government. France, disillusioned by defeats in Indo- 
China and the long, bitter struggle in Algeria, converted the 
‘French Union’ into the ‘ French Community ’, its members self- 
governing and independent. This ‘anti-imperial revolution ’—a 
reversal of the whole course of nineteenth-century history—has 
made traditional policies and old habits of thought in Europe out 
of date. It calls for a complete rethinking and remaking of inter- 
national relationships of all kinds. 

Here, then, is the essence of the ‘challenge of our time’ to 
Europe. The nations of Western Europe are cut off, by the Iron 
Curtain and the great divide of the Cold War, from the nations 
of Eastern Europe which, traditionally, have been part of 


__ at the same time do so from a contracted territorial area, and also 


European civilization. They have to 1 


€ ve Rrbeir relations ath 
one another and their relations with the world overseas. They must 


from a position of sharply diminished status—as peoples in re- 


_ treat from former positions of power and prestige, and beset with . 


‘economic and social difficulties of their own. It is a forbidding 


: - Prospect, calling for quick, agile adiustments and great qualities 


to go on ote sO; rie war of independe 
vened. Europeans who have built up schools of tropical medicine, 
or gained experience of farming abroad, are still available to serve — 


_and help wherever there is need. Despite the raw and sensitive 


nationalism often to be found in newly independent peoples, such | 


o* imagination and resolve. How is Europe moving into a new _ services are again being accepted. International organizations have 


: role i in the world? 


Complementary Needs and Mutual Aid 
The most important single task is to remake relations between 
Europeans and overseas peoples in terms of what each most needs 
and what each can best contribute to the advantage of the other. 
‘Complementary needs and mutual aid are, already, a good work- 


ing foundation. Western Europe as a whole needs to trade with” 


the overseas nations because they alone can supply the bulk of the 
industrial raw materials, and a good deal of the food, that Europe 
lacks. Some countries—Switzerland and the United Kingdom, for 
 example—have to import at least half the bulk of their food. 
‘Europe is not rich in mineral resources, apart from coal and iron: 
and many of the primary products for Europe’ s manufactures have 
‘to come from overseas: cotton and wool, oil and nuclear fuels, 
_ for instance. Europeans have reached their present condition— 
_ about one-tenth of the world’s people living generally at a fairly 
high standard on only one-fiftieth of the world’s land area—by 
building up advanced industrial and commercial systems that take 
for granted a large flow of foodstuffs and primary materials from 
overseas. Modern increases in the productivity of farming and 
industry, and in the use of substitute materials such as plastics 
and man-made fibres, have reduced Europe’s economic dependence 
on these overseas supplies. Europe of the larger Common Market 
—especially with Britain in it—could be much more self-sufficient 
than in the past. But for years to come both European and over- 
seas economies stand to gain by trading even in the traditional 
commodities. 


It is sometimes assumed by Europeans that the interests of the 


newly independent countries are bound to conflict with those of 
Europe; that industries will grow up which will lead to harmful 
rivalries. But for a long time to come the basic needs of young 
countries will be irrigation and power schemes, heavy industry and 
mining, improved internal transportation, not industries that com- 
pete at all directly with European exports. Meantime the growing 
countries will continue to need good natural markets for their 
surplus materials. Their economies are still, in many ways, com- 
plementary to Europe’s. But now trade has to be conducted by 
free bargaining, and entirely in terms of mutual advantage, not of 
tutelage or with bias in favour of the Europeans. Perhaps the first 
task is to rebuild economic and commercial patterns based on non- 
colonial relationships. aie, 


Secrets of Productive Power © 

‘The same sort of opportunity and challenge confronts Euro- 
peans in other fields of activity: most conspicuously in helping 
the developing nations. They need expert knowledge and skill, 
technical education, advice and help in all thése activities that 
matter most to growth: better farming and stock-raising, more 
efficient medical and public health services, skilled administration 
and management. The peoples of Western Europe are still one of 
the world’s most concentrated suppliers of scientific and technical 
skills. They hold the secrets—and, no less important, they are 
known to hold the secrets—of productive power based on expert 


knowledge and experience. They have reserves of capital for in- | 


vestment. It is to them that the younger nations should be able to 
look for help and support; to them that they should be able to 
turn for instinctive understanding of their problems. 

. There i is, indeed, something ironic in the fact that the ‘ colonial 
revolution’ has been conducted in terms of winning formal 
‘national independence and sovereignty—of separation from old 
empires: yet that there is such an obvious need of mutual aid 
and interdependence that only on this footing can a new and con- 
_ structive relationship develop. One of the greatest signs of hope 
in the world is that this kind of interdependence is being, in many 
ways, accepted and implemented, 


x 


with either America or Russia. _A Europe that is prosperous and z3 ; 
nding co-operation with the rest of the 


a more parochial, if more highly inte 


helped to re-establish these old contacts: the functional agencies — 4S 
of the United Nations, the loose but flexible arrangements of the — ; 
Colombo Plan, could act. as intermediaries between the eae - 
_ distrusted because of his nationality, and the national government — 
in need of technical aid. What matters for the challenge of the 
future is that the old prejudices and barriers are beginning to 
crumble. A new generation is growing up. It would be rash to be 
t00 optimistic: such barriers can always be raised again by new 
twists of events; but to get them down and keep them down is — 
certainly one great challenge « of our time to Europeans. +99 wikia Sorek 
The final, big question is how much interaction there is ‘between — 
‘this trend, towards reconstituted good relations between Western — 
Europe and the developing ‘countries, and two other important — 
issues of our times: 
Cold War between East and West? 


A Significant Develogifen 

Hews there. is one recent development of some weuseae A 
joint declaration by the action committee for the United States — 
of Europe, presided over by M. Jean Monnet, urges that ‘it is _ 


essential to increase the Community countries’ collective effort to _ 


aid the under-developed areas, and asks the governments of our 
countries to invite the Commission of the Common Market to — 
prepare . . . a view on the over-all contribution our countries could 
make over a period of several years ’.. This is significant because 
the movement for Western European unity has, hitherto, evolved in — 
curious isolation from the colonial revolution, as the Congo crisis 
showed: although a five-year convention, annexed to the Treaty — 
of Rome, set up an Overseas Development Fund. Closer linkage 
of the two movements would probably be to the advantage of both. 
But one thing is clear: Europe’s.overseas relationships need not 
depend on integration within Europe. Britain is the only European 
country to take part in the Colombo Plan, though it involves and 
benefits peoples formerly governed by other European powers. 
This kind of co-operation and mutual aid can flow freely without 
waiting for greater integration in Europe. 

Those champions of European unity who envisage Westen 
Europe as a potential ‘ third force’ in the world, moderating the 
Cold War, should feel some affinity with the governments of the 
new nations. They are anxious to remain sufficiently uncommitted 
to accept technical and financial aid from either side (or from — 
both) in the so-called ideological conflict. This conflict, seen from 
overseas, appears as almost-a domestic quarrel within European: 
civilization. All the big political ideals and all the main revolu- 
tionary impulses now being felt in Asia and Africa came originally 


‘from Europe: democracy and nationalism, socialism and even 
communis, and, above all, the forces of the scientific, techno- 


logical, industrial revolution, Young nations feel entitled to choose 


for themselves from among the whole gamut of these ideas, with- 


out incurring any all-out commitment to either side in the strife 
of ideologies. If Europeans) can offer them ‘aid without strings ’ ’, 
and the inspiration of good example i in making a society that is 
both prosperous and free, it may be to Europe—the familiar ally 
—that the new nations will turn in confidence and friendship. 
For Europeans themselves, the nature of their relations with 
the world at large may prove no less important than their relations 


_ stable by reason of its expan 
world will be a better Europ and a a stronger force for peace, than _ 
ted Europe, poe 2 swear * 


rather than. for ever outwaaaaa — wider world. © 
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The Lenin steel mills at Nowa Huta, Poland 


A Buoyant People 


MARGARET MILLER gives her impressions after revisiting Poland 


HEN I met Poles before the war they seemed to me 

individually charming—romantically so, a word one 

used to-apply so glibly to the old Poland—but I 

also thought they were an unpractical people and 
politically disunited. Today the biggest surprise to me in Poland 
was the feeling of unity and national purpose, something not 
known before, unless in a literary and artistic sense. I met a 
people who were tough, with an indestructible will to survive. 
There is a new realism, too, a long way from the old romantic 
fight-against-all-odds tradition; a shrewd, practical realism. One 
of my most refreshing, and again surprising, experiences was to 
realize that it was possible to have arguments with Poles—agree- 
ing with them, disagreeing, and, most important perhaps, finally 
reaching a compromise. 

It is easy to sense that the deliberate and almost total destruc- 
tion of Warsaw has made an indelible impression on the 
consciousness of the Poles: it enters into every conversation, how- 
ever casual. The restoration of the city, particularly of the Old 
Town is a response at which the foreign visitor can only marvel, 
and it underlines more 
clearly than anything 
else the intense aware- 
ness of their history 
which always character- 
ized the Poles, and 
which comes out strongly 
today. The achievement 
would be less astonishing 
if it were confined to the 
capital. But it has been 
done with the same 
devotion in other towns. 
It needed the combined 
efforts of artists, engin- 
eers, craftsmen, archi- 
tects, to restore all this, 
working on old records, 
drawings, above all on 

the eighteenth - century 
paintings by Canaletto 

Warsaw. What is 
amazing is the air of 
-mellowness and age, 
which can only be the 


Dressed for their first Communion: little girls outside a church in Cracow 
: Photographs: M. Miller 


result of immense care and fidelity in restoration, and the meticu- 
lous utilization of as many of the original materials as survived. 
The same air of tranquil antiquity reigns in the old Long Market 
Place in Gdansk as it does in the‘Old Market Square in Poznan. 

Swarms of children are one of the commonest sights in Poland, 
and they were particularly curious, friendly, and generous, trying 
to give away their treasures, charms, sea-shells. But Poland’s 
population increase of half a million every year is a problem for 
the Government. Already the schools have to work in shifts to 
accommodate all their pupils, and there is tremendous pressure 
for new school buildings. Two years ago abortion was again 
legalized, and birth-control propaganda is being actively carried 
out. So far, this is showing some results in the towns, but little 
in the country districts. Growing urbanization should in time have 
its usual effect in slowing down the rate of population increase, 
but whether official policy will succeed in stabilizing numbers at 
something not far above the present level of 30,000,000 remains 
to be seen. If it does, the Poles will meet the reverse side of the 
problem in a generation or two, in the shape of a ‘ bulge’ of old 
people. But they are far 
too immersed in imme- 
diate problems to give 
any attention to such 
far-off possibilities, 

The influence of the 
Roman Catholic Church 
is an important factor in 
assessing presentattempts 
to curb the ‘ population 
explosion’. Something 
ike <95- per ‘cent. of 
the Polish people ad- 
here to the faith, and one 
cannot but be impressed 
by the sincerity of religi- 
ous feeling among them. 
No church ever seemed 
to be closed or empty. 
When a service was not 
in progress, people would 
be sitting quietly, or 
kneeling in prayer be- 
fore a shrine, oblivious 
of passers-by, Church 


as 
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attendances were not confined to the middle-aged or elderly: 
there were plenty of young people and large numbers of children 
as well, the little girls in long white dresses and head-wreaths 
brought along by nuns. It was abundantly clear that going to 
church was an integral part of the lives of the people. 

Poland’s economy has followed the pattern common to other 


eastern European countries since the war: a planned industrializa-- 


tion drive, with the emphasis on heavy industry, accompanied by 
the relatively slow advance of agriculture. The situation was 
complicated in the case of Poland by frontier changes and transfers 
oi population. In the north this gave her access to the sea; in the 
west additional industrial facilities: It also meant that a largely 
agricultural population had to be moved from the eastern sections 
of the country to areas where they had to adjust themselves to 
unfamiliar conditions: as a result Poland is now much more 
homogeneous in the ethnic sense than was the case before the war. 
These changes much intensified the need to reconstruct the 
devastated towns and industrial establishments to provide more 
housing, and, above all, to train sufficient numbers of ‘skilled 
workers and technicians. 

Against this complex background, it was interesting to catch 
glimpses of what was actually being achieved in the industrial 
field. A rapidly expanding shipbuilding industry is growing up 
along the Baltic coast. Gdansk shipyard alone employs over 
11,000 workers and builds more than thirty ships a year. They 
were proud of the fact that last year they were second only to 
Harland and Wolff in production totals. Poland has now risen to 
ninth place among the shipbuilding countries of the world. De- 
velopment in the last decade has been exceptionally rapid, em- 
ployment at the shipyards has doubled, and production, measured 
in tonnage of vessels launched, has gone up over twenty times. 
But even if this slows down a little, Poland seems more than 
likely to go on improving her position. 

Some five or six miles outside Cracow, a whole new city, with 
enormous blocks of flats, theatres, cinemas, schools, has come into 
being to accommodate the 18,000 workers in the Lenin Steel 
Mills at Nowa Huta, which produces 1,500,000 tons of steel a 
year, and is Poland’s largest post-war capital-investment project. 
At the International Trade Fair at Poznan, the Polish exhibits 
showed impressive progress not 
only in shipbuilding but in heavy 
engineering and in the manufac- 
ture of railway rolling stock. 
Passenger cars were reminiscent 
of those in the United States, 
with a central aisle and double 
seats on either side. In the third 
class a new realism showed itself 
in the tough, plastic seat-covers, 
and the enormous compartment 
at the end, where peasants travel- 
ling to market could stow their 
geese and their bulky bundles of 
produce. Textiles are an old- 
established industry, and it was 
not surprising to see attractive 
fabrics and up-to-date, ready- 
made fashions in the pavilion 
devoted to light industry, The 
wide range of food products was 
also to be expected. What struck 
a new note was the excellence of 
the glassware and pottery exhibits. 
These were light,- graceful, and 
outstandingly imaginative in 
design. Even allowing for the 
desire of every country to do its 
best at an international exhibition, 
it was clear that Poland’s drive 
for the inculcation of special skills 
among her population is yielding 
results. 

The progress made by the Fair 
itself since the war is a measure 
of Poland’s economic revival. 
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This year’s event was the thirty-third in the inter-war and post- 

war series, and fifty-five foreign countries (including Britain) took 
part, as compared with eleven in 1948. The Germans have for 
long been exhibitors, and the excellent finish and wide range of 
their machinery and the skill of their sales methods were notable. 
By contrast, the Russian exhibits in machinery relied, in the 


- Russian manner, on quality, unadorned. 


In spite of the numbers of people who have been drawn into 
the towns to work in industry, some 40 per cent. of Poland’s 
population still live and work on the land, as compared with 60 per 
cent. before the war. Private farming is again the rule, more than 
85 per cent. of the whole agricultural area being in the hands of 
individual farmers, working on farms. of twenty-five acres and 
under, most of them less than ten acres. The Government’s earlier 
efforts to raise the low level of productivity in agriculture by 
rapid collectivization met with no success. Many peasants did 
join collective farms because of discriminatory measures against 
private farming, in taxation, credit, supplies of fertilizers and 
farm machinery, and compulsory deliveries of farm products at 
low fixed prices; but the policy brought widespread discontent, 
a bourgeoning black market, and an alarming fall in productivity. 
As soon as official pressure was relaxed at the end of 1956 most 
of the collectives spontaneously dissolved. 

Collectivization does remain the official long-term policy, but 
it is to be achieved gradually and by persuasion. In the meantime, 
incentive has been restored by allowing prices for farm produce 
to rise to market level, and by reducing compulsory deliveries: 
more consumer goods and fertilizers have been made available 
to farmers. Some of the state and co-operative farms which re- 
main in existence are intended to serve as model farms, to 
demonstrate good methods of farming. 

The main means of persuasion is to encourage the peasants to 
join agricultural ‘ circles’ which have been known in Poland for 
the last 100 years, These are voluntary organizations, which aim 
at raising productivity through increased mechanization and im- 
proved methods of cultivation, as well as at improving the level 
of social and cultural life in rural areas. The circles have plenty 
of scope for their work, because although yields of cereals have 
risen from the low pre-war average of eleven quintals per hectare 

to the present figure of fifteen or 
sixteen quintals, more efficient 
farming could take them to much 
higher levels. Farmers are under 
indirect pressure to join the 
‘circles’ since the size of the 
average holding makes it impos- 
sible for them to buy and operate 
agricultural machinery on an indi- 
vidual basis, and without it their 
competitive power is weakened. 
A non-member may use the ser- 
vices of the circle’s machinery, 
but has to pay 20 per cent. more 
for it. 

The Government exercises some 
influence and control through the 
Agricultural Development Fund, 
which helps the circles to do their 
job of buying machinery and im- 
proving land. The Fund obtains 
its money partly from contribu- 
tions from the state, which hands 
over the difference between com- 
pulsory delivery and free market 

prices; partly from the peasants 
who have to contribute something 
between 15 and 25 per cent. of 
the cost of machinery bought by 
the circle; and partly from such 
incOme as the circles themselves 
are able to earn, for example 
from the successful administration 
of land from the State Land Fund. 

When circles become sufficiently _ 

well established and achieve a 
. - . 
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© one village 
, at a still later stage > groups could 
ives. Pit yoke eae <r 
t in the future. It is impracticable to read the 
of the peasants and discover whether they are devoted 
time to the principle of private, independent farming, 
: ther the work of the circles is beginning to incline them 
__ towards the idea of co-operative farming. In any case, the process 
is bound to be a lengthy one, and it is too soon to draw any 
_. definite conclusion. But in the course of travelling more than 
_ 1,000 miles round the country it was possible to get a view of 
a _ this vital sector of the Polish economy. Roads, incidentally, were 
___uniformly well surfaced, and, by British standards, free from 
____ traffic, being mostly used by the ubiquitous vuz, the long, horse- 
___ drawn peasant cart with sloping sides. oa 
_ ‘The most immediate impression was that the countryside was 


- ___ far from drab. The villages were not outstandingly picturesque — 


_____ but were solid and well kept. In nearly all of them the eternal 
ie tasks of building and reconstruction were going on, putting up 
____ hew houses, schools, re-fashioning the market square. In the open 
country, too, new houses and farm buildings were a frequent 
___ sight, most of them in red brick, sometimes with cement render- 
ing. There seemed to be no shortage of building materials and no 


shortage of cash among the farmers to pay for them. The fields | 


=) were uniformly tidy and well cultivated; the main crops were 
beets, potatoes, rye, cabbages. The farmsteads varied in size and 


_ outward signs of well-being, but there was no visible poverty or 


as 
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appearances can be taken as a guide the peasant was not doing 
too badly. Half-rueful comments were often heard from city 


dwellers that it was the farmers who were the well-off section of 


the community, it was they who had money to spend, it was they 
who could afford to subsidise their sons and daughters who were 


‘studying at universities on the modest stipend given by the 


‘Government. 


The Polish economy shows signs of stress, unavoidable in view 
of the lack of balance between the planned pace of industrializa- 


tion and the slower and more uneven rate at which the agricul- 


tural base is developing. It is apparent that priorities are a con- 
stant problem. But, with all this, the abiding impression brought 
back by a visitor to Poland today is one of buoyancy. Their 
geographical position remains as unfortunate as it has always 
been, but this does not appear to depress or intimidate them in © 
any way. A film critic referred recently to a mood of ‘ sardonic 


defiance’ in Polish films. To that I would add the capacity to 


laugh at themselves. In a film now showing in London they even 


- Satirize one of their greatest tragedies, the 1944 uprising—equiva- 


lent to the British taking a light-hearted and not too respectful 
view of Dunkirk or the Battle of Britain. Perhaps for the Poles, 


at present, irreverence is as good a weapon as any other. 
: ’ —Third Programme ~ 


Our cover picture of the restored Old Town Market Place, Warsaw, is reproduced 
by courtesy of the Polish Cultural Institute : 
. - 


Some Causes of Discontent in East Germany 


IVOR JONES, B.B.C. correspondent in Berlin, on failures in collective agriculture 


~ 


> «something many would have thought impossible: they have 
roused to fury their share of the German peasantry—as 
phlegmatic and stolid a body of men as you will find in Europe. 
Every other day now, the East German press reports some new 
indignation meeting at which farmers decide that their ‘ collective ’ 
simply is not working and that they would do better to be on their 
own again. After one such gathering, a farmer was led away hand- 
cuffed by the police and imprisoned. There have been reports that 
a group has met together privately and sent in its resignation from 
the collective. More arrests for this sort of thing have recently 


(ke Communist authorities in East Germany have done 


been reported. What happens next in these cases is that what the - 


Communists call a ‘ consolidation brigade ’ descends on the village 
and brings the farmers back into line by one means or another. 
At the same time, the local press denounces the apparent ring- 

leaders by name, and Communist Party leaders accuse anyone 
guilty of opposing the collectives as a warmonger and an enemy 
of the people. In some cases things have gone further: a few days 
ago, East German police literally kicked a farmer and his son 
across the frontier into West Germany as enemies of- the state. 
Since then another farmer has been treated in the same way. 
These tactics, a curious contrast to the present anti-refugee cam- 
paign, have been given official approval. : 


_A Big Change | pats 
All this is a big change from the jubilation of the Communist 
+ Party a year ago when collectivization was forced through and 
hailed as a victory for socialism. Then the farmers put up 
little resistance—far less than western observers had expected. 
| But resentment has grown again, fostered by dislike of the regime 
a and the inefficiency of the Communist machine which has crippled 
many collectives. In some places, incomes have fallen, Indeed, 
complaints have been reported that a farmer is now worse 
off than his labourers were under capitalism, And, perhaps 
most important, the farmer’s attachment to his own land has 
reasserted itself. This explains why the main centres of 
dis ontent are in the south and south-west, a country of small 


2 


~ were lost. 


. 


farms which have often been in the same family for generations. 

There are other signs of discontent, too. Farmers insist on 
working only eight hours a day, which, however impracticable, 
the authorities had sometimes promised them. In one village a 
group offered to work harder if they were given cars. Farmers’ 
wives are refusing to do their traditional tasks. But perhaps the 
most telling evidence of falling efficiency and poor morale is 
the admitted fact of serious loss of livestock. There is a case 
of an old shepherd who lost the use of a barn where he had 
sheltered his sheep; the new collective wanted it for something 
else. His reaction was to neglect the flock more and more until 
295 died. He was sent to prison for a year, On another collective, 
280 pigs and 21 heifers died. More than 80,000 pounds of meat 
In one area just outside East Berlin, 1,000 pigs were 
lost in the first half of this year. 


Falling Milk Yield 

Another sign is falling milk yield. One collective reported 
that its cows were giving only a third of the milk of those 
farmers who were still allowed to keep cows privately. Naturally 
these are getting the best of the fodder. More spectacular are cases 
of arson and sabotage where farmers deliberately damaged the 
collective’s property. ; ; 

It is not possible to call all these manifestations a campaign. 


There is no evidence of cohesive, planned action. But it all hurts 


the regime. The reduced milk and other output and food shortages 
have been one of the main reasons why refugees come to the 
West. Work on the land has got behindhand and, to make it good, 
people have been drafted on to the farms from shops and offices. 
This has made industrial dislocation worse even than it was. 


‘ Discontents on the land have both taken up the time of party 


leaders and lowered the morale of the humbler workers in the 
Communist vineyard. In fact, there is little doubt that last year’s 
forced collectivization was as serious a mistake as the East German 
regime could have made. As much as anything, it is to blame for 
the present critical situation there. : 

‘ — From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 
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Beauty in ‘Arcadia 


R. GEOFFREY AGNEW has chosen for the ‘ Paint- 
ing of the Month’, that we now print, an early 
seventeenth-century picture painted in Italy by the 
French visitor Nicolas Poussin. Its subject is one 
which succeeds in capturing in a single instant one of mankind’s 
most permanent emotions, one that would seem to link the ancient 
and the post-Renaissance. world in a similar attitude, the remem- 
brance of death in life. The exact origins of how Poussin should 
have come to paint the picture as he did, with its shepherds 


walking in a landscape, stumbling upon the tomb of Daphnis, 
their former companion—now dead, and reading the mysterious 


inscription ‘ Et in Arcadia ego’, is a fruitful subject for inquiry 
by specialists. But the more genera! tradition of ideas of which 
the picture is an example can be traced back to Virgil in Rome 
or Theocritus in the Greek world of the third century B.C., or 
forward to Goethe and Schiller (whom Mr. Agnew mentions) and 
the romantic artists of the last century. 

This tradition is one that comprises most of the elegiac and 


pastoral elements in poetry and thought, which in every genera-- 


tion have seemed—like an echo—to awaken their response in 
the soul of man. Indeed the whole idea of the echo, reverberating 
from side to side of some_idyllic valley, belongs to the tradition. 
So do the pipes of Pan, the idea that time is fleeting, the natural- 
istic yet romantic attitude to landscape and society, and the 
recurring idea of a conversation about life between two people. 
This last is a particularly important element in the tradition 
because it has taken so many forms, from the original dialogue 
between two shepherds in the first Zdyll of Theocritus to the 
imagined questionings that are so strongly implicit in later paint- 


_ ing and poetry, arguments between life and death (as in Poussin’s 


picture) and between reality and unreality. In a sense the tradi- 
tion is one of mood, a mood which is peaceful, yet generally tinged 
with melancholy and set in the autumn or a time of day when it 
is evening. It is a mood of enchantment that is almost self- 


perpetuating—like day and night or the seasons of the year— — 


because any work of art or literature evoked by such a mood has 
so often prompted another to be created later on. 

Here, then, is a strong elegiac tradition that has lasted in 
Europe for more than 2,000 years. Yet surely it cannot have any 
relevance for mankind today in an epoch that seems cast in the 
most materialistic and unromantic mould imaginable? Have we 
not here something that can be dismissed as a typical piece of 
European culture, something that is backward looking and Nar- 
cissus-like, something that more than usual ‘ carries with it the 
seeds of its own decay’. Most people will think that the answer 
to all these questicns must be a firm no. The more materialistic 


_ the age, the more need there is for somethifg non-material to 
inspire people, and what religion may do for one person poetry 
_ can do for another. 


The fact that the paintings are in old 
houses or museums and the poems in libraries ought not to mean 
that they will inevitably hinder the creative activity of the modern 
artist or writer. They exist, like all beautiful things from the past, 
in their own right, to be admired or pondered over but never 
to be allowed to stifle the growth of any new tradition which may 
happen to be typical of the twentieth century, - 


BETWEEN Mr. KuRusHicuey’s August Bank Holiday poet aaa sot 


the sudden closing of the exits from East Germany six days later Ls SN 
there was much Western comment on the possibility of finding a ie ry a 
basis for negotiations and also considerable Soviet interest IN 
that reaction. Le Monde’s attitude was typical of many Western 

newspapers. It thought more importance should be attached to 


Mr. Khrushchev’s appeal for negotiations than to his threats. 


But, the French newspaper asked, what are the Four’ Powers to 
talk about if they do meet?» % : 
It is not sufficient just to meet for the maianiceenanaties and 
conflicts of interest to disappear as if by magic. Let the Kremlin 
make its offers precise. 
On the other hand a Moscow radio home service commentator 
accused Western leaders of being reluctant to propose talks peti: 
‘in their opinion’ that ‘ would mean to lose something at once ’. 
The Soviet commentator continued : 
What sort of policy — is this—to say that the Soviet ‘proposals ae 
-on the German guestion are unacceptable and at the same time to. 
submit absolutely no proposals of their own? 
The Washington Post, like several British newspapers, thought 
the West had made almost ‘no effort to acquaint the public with 
the possibilities of negotiation. There is an impression, it said, 
that both sides are engaged in an elaborate but not very believable 
charade about Berlin. They are:still trying to persuade each other 
by propaganda. The Washington Post concluded: ‘tb 
Perhaps a positive approach from the West would ae no ; 
difference. The Russians have a disconcerting habit of regarding 
the best offer of the West as the starting-point. But neither we — 
nor the British nor the French nor the Western Germans can 
know till we try. 
While Moscow continued to emphasize that the Soviet sion . 
had no intention of taking over West Berlin or attacking Western 
Germany, Deutschlandsender publicized Herr Ulbricht’s meeting — 
with East German workers, in which he explained why it was — 
imperative to conclude a peace treaty now. The ‘ open frontier ’ 
in Berlin alone, he said, cost EastGermany 1,000 million Deutsch- 


_marks a year, and the exodus of East Germans—described as 


‘ slave-trading’ conducted from West Berlin—2,500 million 
Deutschmarks. That had to be stopped. Herr Ulbricht.referred 
to fears expressed by some East German workers that ‘by con-— 
cluding a peace treaty we might induce the Western Powers to 
start a war ’. He agreed “ certain tensions ’ might develop ‘ tem- 
porarily ’ after the signing, but he thought that ‘ normal relations’ 
would gradually be established between the two Germanys: 

The chief task to be performed if peace is to be preserved is 

_ the conclusion of a peace treaty . . . Once there is a peace treaty 

it is clear that anyone violating these frontiers provokes a war, 
At the same time Herr Ulbricht admitted that a war would bring 

“untold misery and terrible destruction’ on East Germany as well 

as ‘to all other peoples’. 


Immediately after the East German x measures to seal the escape ih 


routes, Pravda commented: : r 


The decision on the reliable protection and effective contre Sit 
of the frontier sectors is¢ are eyerdiic and was dictated by life 
itself. 
The first main Westerns reaction was that the East German 
authorities had acted in panic. in advance of the ‘ peace treaty’. 
The Stockholm liberal newspaper Expressen thought, however, 


that these developments should not be exaggerated since ‘Soviet _ . 


measures ” were to be pee and * for Herr Ulbricht’s dictator- ye 


‘ee Berlin 3 Sarristioi at oubar ‘Band "AnSther ‘Gees : a 
a eae of the alee would be aod to Pie Soviet troops — ar 
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eet Did You Hear That? 


TASMANIAN WALKABOUT 
“TO GO WALKABOUT, for an Australian aborigine, I believe, is to 
set out on a rather irrational circular journey, carrying with one 
the necessities of life’, said MARY ESsAME in a talk in the Home 
Service. ‘ This is what I did in Tasmania. 
It is a country that lends itself to tramping. 
It is a vaguely heart-shaped island, about 
200 miles from north to south, 180 from 
east to west. Distances are short by the 
standards of the Australian mainland, and 
there is plenty to see in a small area. About 
a quarter of the island, the south-west 
corner, is still virtually unexplored: on the 
map, just blank.spaces, on the ground, miles 
of bush and mountain and unnamed lakes 
and rivers. I thought this would be a trifle 
rugged so I headed in the opposite direc- 
tion, towards Port Arthur. Until 1877 no 
one would have set off lightheartedly even 
on that journey. During the early days of 
settlement in Van Dieman’s Land, as 
Tasmania then was; Port Arthur was the 
ultimate destination of the worst of the con- 
victs. In 1854 there were 9,000 people 
there, convicts, overseers, police and sol- 
diers. Today there can be barely 100 resi- 
dents, The prisons, the asylum, and the 
powder magazine stand empty or in ruins, 
and scores of buildings must have disap- 
peared altogether. The cottage that housed 
William Smith O’Brien, an Irish political 
prisoner of the eighteen-forties, is now the 
youth hostel. 

“One morning a party of us went out by 
launch to the Island of the Dead. This is 
where anyone who died at Port Arthur was 
buried—the convicts in a nameless lime pit 
at one end, soldiers and warders and their families at the other. 
Some of their headstones are still standing, almost overgrown; 
otherwise there is nothing on the little island now butyscrub and 
fern, shocking-pink wild geraniums, the wind ceaselessly moaning 
in the she-oaks, the waves lapping against the rocks, One seems 
to have reached the uttermost end of the earth, for there is nothing 
beyond the Southern Ocean, nothing but Antarctica, 

“I went back on my tracks to Eaglehawk Neck. This is a narrow 
spit of land joining the Tasman Peninsula to the rest of the island. 
From there I headed up the east coast. Most of the time 
I was on my own, for I preferred to please myself and 
chance missing a lift. The best sort of lift to have 
in summer is on the back of a truck, or what the 4 
Australians call a “ute ”—a utility van. You 
prop your pack against the cab, and lean back 
on it in lordly fashion; the rush of air goes 
to your head, and you wave enthusiastically 
to anyone you pass. 

‘In northern Tasmania I fell into con- 
versation with some girls who had their own 
car. They were going to drive to Guildford 
Junction, put the car on the train and go 
down to: Queenstown—there is no road from 
the north—and eventually back to Hobart. 
As this would complete my circuit I grate- 
fully accepted their invitation to go with 
them. It was an extraordinary journey. The 
Emu Bay Railway is the Australian equivalent of 
something by Emmett. We were in a sort of dogbox 
at the back, being systematically jolted to bits, except 
when the train went so slowly that we were tempted 
to leap out, take a photograph, or pick a handful of 

blackberries, and leap in again. Looking at the bush, 


- 


ie 


William Smith O’Brien 
(1803-1864) 


one could almost believe one was the first European to set foot 
in Tasmania: mile after mile, and nothing human. 

‘Much more to my taste were the apple orchards of the Huon- 
Valley, south of Hobart. I went there one weekend in early 


A view of the Huon River, Tasmania, from an apple orchard 


autumn with Margaret, another English girl who was teaching in 
the island. The apples were just ripening, and acre upon acre of 


-orchard lay under a blue sky smudged with smoke from the bush- 


fires burning in the distance’. 


MARKSMANSHIP 
‘To spend the last two weeks of a busy summer term and the 
first two of the holiday’, said JOHN HEAD in ‘Woman’s Hour’ 
from the North of England, ‘ filling every spare moment 
till midnight and beyond reading and marking exami- 
~~». nation scripts for an Examining Board is not fun. 
oe ‘The scripts arrive in large parcels: even the 
postman gives a_ slightly admiring look 
towards the end of the week. Next they 
must be checked and sorted. Each Board 
has a series of deadline dates by which so 
many scripts must be returned marked. 
_ The mark schemes vary, as do the Boards. 
-\ Usually there are twenty marks for a ques- 
/ tion, and some Boards sort out twenty 
| points, each of which earns a mark, It 
can be more complicated: sometimes half 
marks are given, even thirds, making the 
total number of points to be searched for 
even greater. Fortunately there are some 
’ Boards who believe in a different approach 
and have instead a broad scheme of guidance 
—say four marks for one section of an answer, ten 
for another, to be awarded on the impression the 
examiner gains as he reads through. This sounds 
easier work, but actually it is more demanding, as 
judgments have to be made instead of key words 


m echanically_ 
is that both methods 


_ for the candidate. 

‘ There is, of course, 
the occasional howler 
which causes the cyni- 
cal smile or the sar- 


are rare. The first 
_ Sudanese student to 
describe the lhife- 
history of a ladybird 
as that of “some 
female English bird 
with which I am not 
acquainted ” raised a 
smile, but the second 
did not, and _ the 
twentieth was just a 
fool. ‘‘ Hormones are 
the cause of anxiety, 
maternity, etc.” is the 
best I have had. “ Dear 
Mr. Examiner, if only 
you'd had a question 
on reproduction, respi- 
ration, excretion, or 
something decent, I 
might have passed”, signed “a disgusted candi- 
date”, is the only message which has roused 
a feeling of personal warmth in me. 

‘The examiner’s feelings do not enter into things 
often. At ordinary level, never, I would say. At 
advanced level there is the script in 100 that does 
strike home: the candidate on whose paper the 
examiner writes with real joy “ + 5 marks for under- 
standing something about the subject”. For at the 
age of eighteen, when the intelligence is beginning 
to emerge, one does find that rare being to whom the 
two years of preparation have meant something: they 
have achieved what, in a different connexion, Arthur 
Schnabel called “ the second simplicity ”, the stage 
past assimilation of manipulation, where the mind is 
the master and the facts the servants, where the facts 
are not just once more diligently repeated but are 
used ‘to illustrate a biologist’s—the candidate’s— 
approach to a problem. It is this one who makes 
teaching worth while, one to whom all one’s teaching 
material is, as it is to oneself, thrilling ’. 

“Let me give a few hints to examinees. It will 
not be “mind your writing”; the examiner has got 
to read it, no matter how bad iit is; nor your spelling, 
nobody bothers much about that in practice; nor— 
though how dearly the examiner would, at times, like to deduct 
marks for this—“ don’t bury your six facts i in four pages of closely 
written irrelevance”. It will be “love the subject”; but those 
who do so will not need to be told’. © 


Three objects from the Totem Museum, 
Arundel: costume and mask worn by a 
man impersonating a spirit (Nigeria)— 


UP, OVER, OR SCRAMBLED? 

“Here is a question you have to know the answer to when you 
order breakfast in the United States” , said JOHN CRAWLEY, 
B.B.C. correspondent in New York, in ‘Today’ (Home Service). 
“If you order bacon and eggs, you are always asked: “ How do 
you like your eggs? ” 
One answer is “sunny side up ”: this means fried and served to 
you with part of the white still transparent and swimming round 
the yolk, in what some people consider a rather disturbing way. 
My own answer is “ over and light”, Most public breakfasts in 
the United States are done on a flat hotplate, not in a frying-pan, 
so if you do not want this swimmy white, you turn the egg over 
on the hotplate, and if you do not want it ‘fried hard, the formula 
is “ Over, light ”, But when you get into the Southern States or 
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- give the same result | 


“mame, and an extraordi 


castic laugh, but they — 


—head of a ceremonial longed 


club (Marquesas Islands, Maori chieftain. 
Polynesia)— 


’ He was offered a two-faced 


And it is no good just saying “fried ”. 


yous move aie the U 
some strange dishes; one 


porridge and tapioca, a 
called “ scrapple”: it co 
and fried up in slices, 
my view it is a most uns 
or anywhere else. ~~ 
“I seem to have had more to say against American ‘breakfruse ‘% 

than in favour of them. But the criticisms are minor, and the 

overriding fact is that the British gave the United States a legacy : i: 
of their breakfast which some people consider more important 


sts of See of pork fale: fat = ei 
S a speciality of Philadelphia, and in | 
— for breakfast in Bisctmpe ss XC 


_ than our other great legacy, the system of Common Law. The | 


Italians, the Germans, and the Poles who have swarmed into the 
United States all succumb to the classical tradition of bacon and 
eggs. And how do you like your eggs? As one waitress said to me 
in a clearly intelligible shorthand : ae, Atos or scrambled? 2 r 
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IN PURSUIT OF THE. PRIMITIVE 
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' ©The Totem Museum stands half-way up Arundel High Street, 


in the shadow of Arundel Castle’ , Said JEREMY JAMES, B. B.C. 
regional reporter at Southampton, in ‘ The Eye-witness ” (Home 
Service). ‘This museum is unique in Great Britain, and few 
would challenge its owner, Mr. James Hooper, when ‘he says it 
is the most important collection of primitive arts in this country. 
It has taken him forty-five years to acquire, and yet, despite its 
variety and range, Mr. Hooper has never left Europe 
to obtain a piece for it, His interest in primitive art 
was inspired unwittingly by his father, who gave him 
a spear he had picked up in a junk shop for a 
_ shilling or so. James Hooper was intrigued by it, 
and started oh what might almost be termed a pil- 
grimage throughout the length and breadth of Britain 
in pursuit of the primitive. He found pieces in junk 
shops, antique shops, and old houses, pieces that have 
been brought to this country by such travellers as 
Captain Cook and John Williams, the first missionary 
= to go to Polynesia. 

“The most Mr. Hooper paid for any one ‘item a 
was. £600 for a feather cloak that belonged to . ~ 
‘nineteenth-century Hawaiian King. For 5s. eal 
bought a rare club from Easter Island. Now, ie 
ever their original cost, most of the items, and 
certainly the whole of the exhibition, are priceless. 
There is a witch-doctor’s hut, complete with a stuffed 
witch-doctor. ane it, there As a case of three 
mummified 
heads that bee 
to a 


There are clubs, | 
spears, harpoons, necklaces, 
ritual masks, skulls, scalps, 
and idols laid out in a dis- 
play which is as beautiful 
as it is unnerving. 

‘Only. once has Mr. 
Hooper declined an object. 


mask covered with human 
skin, but, in his own words, 
it made ‘him feel queer, so” 
he refused it. A friend—_ 
and Mr. Hooper assured — 
me that he was in the very — 
best of crag arming 
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Children an 


THEN a war ends we count the casualties and add up 
jf the bill; in men and money we know what the war 
has cost. What we do not always know is the effect 


of my generation were all 


beach like the spine of a prehistoric monster. The heat from the 


_ morning sun made the building dizzy and, on the road, the tar 


_ boiled in minute craters. We were all excited by the headlines in 


the newspaper, printed in the bold black type reserved for 


moments of national rejoicing: A-BOMB HITS HIROSHIMA. - 


Even if we had known then that 160,000 men, women, and 


_ children had been killed or injured, the knowledge would not have 


diminished our enthusiasm; on the contrary, it would probably 
have increased our admiration. The Japanese were horrid little 
people with slit eyes and therefore expendable. And we? We were 
not savages or sadists, just young English boys who had been 
conditioned by six years of war. : 


3 A Virile Industry 


War is a virile industry; it has many by-products and one of 


these, to my mind, is the corruption of children. Because they 


w 


doing the fighting; no one who has looked*war in the face could- 


are young and have no judgment, children readily accept false 
standards such as the belief that killing is right and good so long 
as it is the enemy that is being killed. In one sense the children 
of England were more susceptible to the corrupting influence of 
war than children of countries such as France or Holland, because 
few of us had an opportunity of seeing war at first hand. Those 
children on the Continent who had seen their parents perforated 
by machine-gun fire as they*fled from the invading armies were 
incapable of believing in the myths of war; their experience had 
made them invulnerable. But, even though we had seen German 


_ aeroplanes and spent long, cold nights in the concrete shelter 


under the cherry tree, we were unable to take the German bombs 
seriously; they always fell on somebody else. 
The three most dangerous myths were these: first, that violence 


was not only justified but laudable; second, that war was fun, a 


great game; and, third, that physical courage was the finest virtue 
and that moral courage, as shown by the conscientious objector, 
for example, was contemptible. These were the three myths of 
war on which the children of my generation were nurtured. The 
myths were not, of course, created and spread by those who were 


describe it as a game. The myths were an essential part of the 
home front, offspring of official propaganda and human blindness. 

The first myth of war: that killing is not only justified but 
laudable. Not many people at the time thought of war as some- 
thing that was, in itself, wrong. There were unpleasant incidents 
and even atrocities, but these were invariably perpetrated by the 
enemy and so were not part of war itself but the product of the 
natural sadism of the Germans or Japanese. Whatever happened, 


_ it was they who were evil, not war. And we as children grew up 


with this terrible assumption that there was nothing intrinsically 
wrong with war. We read it in the newspapers and heard it in 
the streets, but above all we were taught it by a strange alliance 


of the cinema and the Church. 


I spent the war years in the suburbs of London, among the 
mock-Tudor mansions of the English middle class, and the cinema 


was my second home. God knows how many hours we sat in the 


darkness with our shutters open and our minds exposed to receive 
the endless prairie and the one-sided war. Three afternoons a 
‘week we worshipped in the gilt and phoney temples of the movie 


gods, It was the perfect place and medium for the propagation 
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y that the war has had on those who have lived through 
it. In one sense the English children 

_ wounded by the war. 
_ I remember vividly a day in August 1945; a rare, hot day at a 
utility seaside resort where an anti-tank obstacle lay along the 
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We were not only influenced by films in which war was 
glamorized; often even we regarded these with suspicion. Much 
more effective and much more misleading were the quiet, under- 
stated British films which treated war in a semi-documentary 
manner. For here were ordinary, decent men going about their 
war tasks without heroics; and if these men could kill without 
hesitation, even with a modest, amateur satisfaction in a job well 
done, there was no reason why we should question their motives 
or their morals. So that when a Spitfire pilot—a pleasant-faced 
young Englishman—grinned and raised a victorious thumb, it 
was not for us to think of his German opponent who was flaming 
earthwards and cooking as he fell. ; 


The Blessing of God 

In church we prayed for victory on the Sundays that were set. 
aside for that purpose, and as we sat among the faded banners 
of the county regiments and the marble monuments to departed 
colonels, we were in no doubt that God gave his blessing to war. 
Nor did we fail to notice that the regimental chaplain appeared | 
regularly in the news-reels. Indeed, there were times when every- 
body seemed so confident that God was on our side that we 
assumed He held a courtesy rank in the British Army. ( 

The second myth that we swallowed was that war was fun, a 
great game, ‘bombs-gone, thumbs-up, well-played chaps, hit the 
Jerry where it hurts’. The conception of war as a game appealed 
to us because we were young, War had its rules like any other 
game, and of course the enemy cheated, The rules said that you 
were not allowed to gas members of the opposing team, you could 
burn them or bayonet them, and you could shoot them with bows 
and arrows but not dum-dum bullets; if you captured officers you 


tried to treat them in the manner to which they had been accus- 


tomed; meanwhile you could apparently drop atomic bombs 
although the rules were not very clear on this point. Children, 
although apparently contemptuous of authority, delight in rigid 
codes of behaviour. We knew the rules of war as well as we 
knew the rules of cricket, and we knew the unwritten rules too, 
those all-important touches of etiquette and procedure that gave 
war a kind of dignity: the captain must go down with his ship 
and German corpses must be treated with respect. 

Through every medium of propaganda, war was presented to 
us as a large-scale sporting occasion. Our day-dreams were set 
inevitably on the battlefield: we wanted to be fighter pilots and 
Commandos (for some reason the Navy did not attract us); we 
saw ourselves winning the V.C., wounded but not painfully so, 
cheered by civilians, idolized by our men, and known by name to 
the enemy. What fun we imagined it to be—and while we waited 
for our turn to come we passed the time with our collections of 
shrapnel, our cap-badges and our war games; games shot through 
and obsessed with the idea of courage, games in which we sought 
continuously for the answer to the question that the war posed: 
‘How brave am I?’ 


Cowardice—the Ultimate Disgrace 

Closely linked with the myth of the war game was the myth 
that physical courage was the supreme virtue and cowardice the 
ultimate disgrace. I found this entry in a 1944 copy of my school 
magazine: ‘ School debating society: This House Prefers Fascism 
to Pacifism, motion carried by twenty-four votes to twenty-two ’. 
‘This house prefers fascism to pacifism ’; it is a grotesque motion 
and yet I can remember voting in favour of it. It was, after all; 
inconceivable that at the age of thirteen I could have cast a vote 
for what I assumed to be cowardice, Fascism was bad but at least 
the Germans had guts. 

No one would suggest that physical courage is in itself harmful, 
but as it was presented to us during the war it was inevitably 
associated with violence. The soldier who captured a German 


mesmerized us: 
the German cities riveted our eyes to the screen; we loved the 


- post singleshanio ae great c 
mans were part of his courage, as we 


lence. By the end of the war we were able to look upon violence 
as a virtue without which the war could not have been won; it 
the bombs that exploded in rows and rings on 


noise of it all and the sense of power let loose. Will it ever be 
possible to stop juvenile violence while adult violence i in the form 


_ of war is given official blessing ? 


Glorification of Naolenes 

During the war a generation grew up in a world that glorified 
violence and it was inevitable that some of that generation should 
have become violent themselves; they used knives and razors 
instead of bayonets and flame-throwers, but the result was usually 
the same. And today if a young thug kills an old woman it is | 
because killing is still an accepted method of solving problems: 
you need some money so you bash an old lady on the head; you 
need law and order so you hang a few murderers; you need the 


Canal so you shoot a few Egyptians; you need national independ- 
‘ence so you are prepared to drop a bomb that will kill a quarter 


of a million people, all of whom will be no more deserving of 
death than the old woman. I do not believe that you can separate 


' the different forms of killing, state-owned and private enterprise. 


Where one breeds, so will the other; when it comes to reproducing 
itself, violence can compete with an amoeba. 

During the years that followed the war, the dull grey years 
of shoestring socialism, we passed from boyhood to manhood. 
A few of us outgrew the myths. In my case the process was 
helped in three ways: I grew up in a medical family and, 
whether they rationalize their feelings or not, the healers cannot 
be on the side of the killers; I was also fortunate in coming 
into contact with schoolmasters who were both cultured and 
humane; without preaching at us they taught us, by their attitudes, 


to regard the myths with suspicion; and I found and read the - 


literature inspired by the first world war—All Quiet on the 
Western Front and the poems of Wilfred Owen and Siegfried 
Sassoon—works that may now seem rather hysterical but which 
were nevertheless signposts on my road to sanity. ; 

But the majority of my generation did not outgrow the myths. 


_ What the war had done to them was to delay their growth to 


maturity; instead of being educated away from their childish 
belief in violence, they were encouraged to think of killing as 
a normal and acceptable part of life. 

This fact prompts two questions: is it not true that even 
in peace-time, in an age when war is recognized by most 
people to be insanity, children all over the world are still taught 
to think of war—that is, the organized killing of human beings 
by other human beings—as a natural and perhaps noble part of 
human experience? And if this is so, is it any use adults making 
elaborate plans to ensure peace when at the same time they are 
teaching the next generation to accept war? 


Continual Propaganda 

~ The first question is easily answered. Today, even in this most 
un-military of nations, a boy is surrounded by propaganda in 
favour of war. I remember not long ago walking round a form- 
room during an end-of-term reading period. The boys aged 
fourteen and fifteen were so absorbed that they did not look up 
as I passed. Out of twenty-five, eighteen were reading books about 
the war. It would not be so bad if these books made any attempt 
to condemn war; but, on the contrary, as the years pass they ~ 
become more nostalgic about the good old days when life was 
exciting and full of purpose. The cinema and the television, too, 


cannot drag themselves away from the last war. It seems that 


our civilization is compelled to play a form of musical chairs in 
which it is unwise to move away from the war on which you are 
sitting until the next one comes in sight. So it seems to me that 


_ the next generation is being fed on the same old myths : the > 


dams are bust, the guns destroyed, the ‘Graf Spees’ and 
“Bismarcks ’ sunk and the old newsreels are brought out again 
and run through to whet our appetites for war. The heroes coer 
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the bullets he fired, and of course his own wounds or death. The 
violence and the courage were inseparable and since boys admire 


; nh ico > the pce, 
courage at any time it followed that we should also admire vio- 


years ago—that war has the | 


Io 


out of iseteachen then to think of war as a routine mae * Ra 

If what I have said is true of this country, where the profes- — 
sional soldier is more of an ornament than a reality, how much 
more is it true of those countries whose leaders are anxious to’ “a 
instil military fervour into the rising generation? It is not difficult = 
to imagine the sort of war propaganda that is absorbed by the | 
children of China or Egypt or Eastern Germany. 

To the second question—is it any use making plans to ensure . 
peace when we are teaching the next generation to accept war? 
—the answer is a categorical ‘No!’ I believe this because I 
believe that wars are made possible, not by ‘megalomaniac 
dictators or religious fanatics or foolish politicians or blind ~~ 
patriots, but by the fact that the majority of people in the world — | 
have been brought up to act war as a risa pa of life. 


Conditioned to Accept Killing oe G 
Children are not brought | up to think of cacereala as a 
respectable career; you do not hear a small boy stand up with 
pride and say: ‘My daddy’s a cannibal’. Is it so much worse to 
eat a man than to kill him? Although Hitler, the all-powerful | 
tyrant, could order his troops to shoot and kill and burn, he 
could not, with any hope of being obeyed, order them to eat 
the enemy. ‘Why is that we can say without any hesitation that we 
would draw the line at eating our opponents but we cannot say 
the same for killing them? The reason must be that through our - 
upbringing and education our minds have been conditioned to 
accept killing. It follows from this that the best way to prevent 
war would be to educate children to think of killing not just as 
something abhorrent but also as something of which they them- 
selves are incapable. I do not mean that we should bring up our 
children as pacifists; I am not a pacifist and I am neither proud 
nor ashamed of the fact. But I would like to see children—every- 
where—brought to look upon our present attitude towards killing 
as uncivilized; to be taught that thé existing state of affairs need — 
not be permanent, and that man is capable of outgrowing killing 
as he has outgrown cannibalism. I would want children to be 
inspired by this vision of a world where deliberate killing is out 
of date, a barbaric custom practised by the uncivilized tribes of 
the twentieth century. 
This vision—naive, subversive, fantastic wheres you choose 
to call it, can nevertheless be expressed in practical terms. As a 
schoolmaster I know to what extent a boy’s attitude to life is 
moulded by his parents and teachers; and I honestly believe that 
by a fundamental change of attitude we could talk war out of — 
existence. We have it in our power to start a process that would 
lead to a world without killers; a process that may take genera-_ 
' tions to complete.. ry 
There has never been such a good moment for mankind to start 
the education of its children away from war; the nuclear bomb > 
has given us time to think and it has brought home to all but 
the most immature that war can no longer be thought of as a 
game; above all we now have the advantage of universal educa- 
tion. How should we use this time and opportunity? We could 
start by teaching all those children who look to us for guidance “a 
that killing is a weakness and an evil that man must se oa, 
to outgrow. - et 
A few weeks ago I tries to provoke a discussion among a 
group of boys, suggesting that, like the World Refugee ‘Year, 
we should have a World No-Killing Year, just twelve months i iy 9. ie: 
which mankind should try to solve its problems without resorting — 
to murder. The boys found the suggestion ridiculous; they could — 
not believe that it was practical or necessary. In other words, they — 
had already been indoctrinated with | the idea of inevitable killing; 3 
they had no vision of a world, no desire for a world, in which = 
killing was as out of date as cannibalism. And this was at least — 
partly due to the fact that they had been brought up on the old ~ 
myths that, sixteen years 7 us sheet se ee 
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. % John Morgan: Mr. Huxley, clearly from your work you have 


é 


__ derived a rich experience from the study of art; but from a life- 
__ time study of both art and society would you say that you have 
a er . derived a richer kind of experience from art than from life? 
aS Aldous Huxley: Surely in a sense the two things are different. 
Art springs, it seems to me, from what may be called an urge 
____ to order. There is an almost instinctive urge in human beings to 
____ impose order upon the profusion and the chaos of experience and 
__we do it in various ways: we do it in philosophy, we do it in 
world. We do it also in 
society, and this is a real 


ee ; ; 
__ danger, because in a certain 
sense you can say that the 


_ social equivalent of a highly 


es organized work of art is in 
__ fact a totalitarian state. The 


whole problem of society, 
it seems to me, is to find 
a way of imposing order 
- without imposing a too- 
rigid order, which you well 
can do in art. 
_. Morgan: I was wonder- 
_ ing whether you tended to 
: regard life as a kind of art 
form that is subject to the 
sort of perfectibility that 
you get in a work of art, 
rather than regarding life 
_ as a vulgar, untidy kind of 
“. WHeSS,, - 
_ Huxley: I am completely 
convinced that there is an 
art of life. Many civilizations have had a real art of living, and I 
think we are in a position now to be able to understand the art of 
living much better, We know enough, from a scientific point of 
view, about psychology and physiology; and we know enough, 
from a literary and historical point of view, about what other 
civilizations have done. I think we are now in a position to be able 
to develop an art of living of a kind which our ancestors could not 
have developed, because we have these resources at our disposal. 

Morgan: Do you have a sense of disappointment that this art 
of life has not been achieved? And does this lie behind the rather 

_ savage sort of inverted Utopianism that one has in your Brave 
Néw World? 

Huxley: I suppose you can describe Brave New World as a 
picture of society in which the urge to order was carried to 
extreme limits. Here an attempt was made to iron out human 
differences, to create a kind of standardised human product, not 
by means of terror—such as we have witnessed under Hitler and 
Stalin—but by means of manipulation of the mind, by pharmaco- 
logical and psychological methods, which are perfectly feasible. I 

_ think we can, if we want to, create this kind of uniform-making 
society. 
-Morgan: In your Brave New World Revisited,,which was 
_ published about two years ago, you did claim that much of what 
you had forecast had come true—for example, the use of drugs, 
and people having their thoughts directed while they were asleep, 
through music being played, or messages being played through 
N their pillows, and so on. In which societies do you think that most 
’ of your forecast has mostly come true? Is it in America, Britain, 
_ Russia, China? ; a 
_ Huxley: You canont say that it is a question of national 
peculiarities, or even entirely of political peculiarities, When the 
gical and applied scientific means are developed they 
a : 
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tend to be used. One can say that the whole history of recent 
times, in relation to science and technology, shows that if you 
plant the seed of applied science or technology it proceeds to 
grow: it grows according to the laws of its own being, and the 
laws of its being are not necessarily the same laws of our being. 


_ Hence this sense that so many people have, and which I think one 


sees in so many societies, that man is being subjected to his own 
inventions—that he is now the victim of his own technology and 
applied science, instead of being in control of it. 
Morgan: How could he be in control of it? 

Huxley: This is the 
problem: it is perhaps one 
of the chief problems of our 
time. How do we make use 
of this thing? The Sabbath 
was made for man and not 
‘man for the Sabbath, and 
in the same way, technology 
was made for man and not 
man for technology; but 
unfortunately the develop- 
ment of recent social and 
scientific history has created 
a world in which man 
seems to be made for tech- 
nology rather than the other 
way round. We have to 
start thinking about this 
problem very seriously, to 
see how we can re-establish 


: say, then, that America or 
Britain was as liable to suffer from the arts of mass persuasion or 
brain-washing as a dictatorial society? 

Huxley: At the moment, fortunately, we have in both these 
countries a considerable constitutional tradition which puts a brake 
on this kind of activity. One of the ablest writers, it seems to me, 
on sociological problems, is the French writer, Professor Ollier, 
who views the difference between the Russian totalitarian and 
the Western civilizations as being essentially a difference in the 
readiness to make use of technology immediately and to the limit. 
Engels from the first asserted that socialism would come through 
the use of technology to the limit, and the Russian regime has 
always been prepared to follow out the logic of technology, 
whereas in the West we still remember John Stuart Mill, James 
Mill, Jefferson, and so on; we still remember vaguely the precepts 
of Christianity, and we are a little reluctant to allow technology to 
take over. In the long run we generally succumb. I am reminded in 
this context of the line in Byron’s ‘ Don Juan ’ about the lady who, 
vowing she would ne’er consent, consented; and in the long run 
we generally do consent—we tend to be pushed by the advancing 
technology in a certain direction, which I don’t find desirable. 
We have to start thinking very intensively about this problem, 
and seeing how we can get control again of our invention: this 
is a kind of Frankenstein monster problem. 

Morgan: In Brave New World Revisited, Mr. Huxley, you 
did say that over-population and over-organization were the great 
problems now? : 

Huxley: They are closely related. It is obvious that where 
you have a rapidly rising population with its extreme pressures 
upon food and production, upon problems of getting enough 
education, housing and so on, you necessarily must have a higher 
and higher degree of organization, Similarly, as technology 
advances you have to have organizations comparable in complexity 


control over our own 
inventions. 
Morgan: Would you 
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_ Technology, over-population, and — 
factors which work together and which are all pushing us, I am 
afraid, somewhat in the direction of Brave New World. - 

‘4 “Morgan: You say also that a modern, scientific dictatorship 
_ could never be overthrown, but isn’t it always possible, while 
human beings remain much as they are, that they will find means 
_ of overthrowing a dictatorship? 

“ Huxley: I would like to think so, but feflect on this simple 

fact. In the revolution of 1848, when the crowds put up the barri- 

ay cades and resisted the soldiers, the arms on either side of the 

Be barricade were about equal—they were just muskets. But now, on 

one side you may have muskets and on the other side you will 

have tanks and flame-throwers, and if the air force remains 
faithful to the regime you will have aeroplanes dropping bombs 
and firing machine-guns from above. It is obviously. much more 
difficult now to overthrow by force. Then, of course, modern 
government has incomparably more efficient methods, first of 
propaganda and then of information, If you compare, say, 

Napoleon’s Chief of Police, Fouché, with any efficient police force 

today, what he could do is childish, Again I think you can say 

that the lesson of history is that in the past the greatest guarantee 


of liberty was the inefficiency of the government; today govern- — 


ments may be inefficient in other respects but nobody can say that 
they are inefficient in regard to the police system. 


Morgan: Let us suppose that this rather frightful prospect. 


comes about: 
regime? 


are people going to be happy under this kind of 


Contentment with Servitude? 


Huxley: I think they could be. This was one of what I may 
call the messages of Brave New World, that it is possible to make 
people contented with their servitude. "This has been done in the 
past, and I think it could be done even more effectively now, 
because you can provide them with bread and circuses, and you 


can provide them with endless amounts of distractions and | 


propaganda. 


Morgan: This all raises—at any rate for me—the question of. 


how much one really does value freedom, or how free one feels 
oneself to be. For instance, someone like ‘myself who has grown 
up since the war; do you believe that I am less free than someone 


who was brought up in the nineteen-twenties or in the eighties of: 


the last century, or in the eighteenth-century? 

Huxley: It depends entirely on who you were in the eighties 
of the last century, or the eighteenth century. If you were a 
country gentleman with an income you were remarkably free. 
But if you were a peasant on his estate, you were remarkably 
unfree. Maybe the word ‘freedom’ is too vague a term in this 
sort of context. What we have to ask is what sort of a social 

wis pattern and what sort of a political regime is best calculated to 

help the individuals within the society to realize the maximum 
extent of their desirable potentialities. It is obvious that most of 
us are functioning at about 10 per cent. of capacity, and that it 
would be nice if we could function at 20 per. cent. 

- Morgan: Have you any clear idea how this could be done? 
What kind of a society would it be? © 

Huxley: I have ideas; I don’t know whether they are valid or 
not. I have just finished a kind of Utopian fantasy which is the 
opposite of Brave New World, about a society in which a serious 
effort is made to help its members to realize their desirable 
potentialities. Nothing is easier of course than to enunciate ideals, 
and to say wouldn’t it be nice if everybody were good and kind 


and loving, and so on. Of course it would be very nice, but how | 


do you implement these ideals? How do you fulfil your good 
social and psychological intentions? When you come down to this 
problem you see it is a very complex one, of organizing family 
life, organizing education, organizing sexual life, organizing 
social and economic life. There are endless factors involved, and I 
found it a very interesting job, as far as I was concerned, to pe 
to work out what these factors should be. 

Morgan: Is this a mass industrial society? 

Huxley: No. I had to make it a contemporary society, and I 
invented an island which lies between Ceylon and Sumatra. Owing 
to a series of historical accidents, both Eastern and Western 
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potentialities. : ‘ : i eee 

Morgan: Are they succes Tae Mie oo 
Huxley: Unfortunately, if uch a Seog, did: exist, it a Le 

almost certainly be overrun by its neighbours. I am aa : have “f am. 

to end with the fact of its being overrun. oP iors 
Morgan: It is a kind of military occupation, is it? 54 Pay 
Huxley: Yes. This is an island which has oilfields on it, but © Pie <s 

it does not wish to have these oilfields exploited, which is naturally to 

a standing temptation both to the big industrial interests and to 

the military dictatorship which occupies the next island, separated | 

from it only by a strait. I am afraid that if such an “island did 

exist, it would be overrun. I don’t think we should allow it to 

exist. In a certain sense I don’t think people would like it if one — 

spot in the world were extremely happy and rational while all the ae 

rest were miserable and irrational, 
Morgan: If I may turn back to your earlier work, Mr. Huxley, — 

Crome Yellow and Antic Hay were very hilarious novels, and 

then after them it seems to me that your work took a more serious 

turn, became more concerned with society. Did this have anything. 

to do with your friendship with D.H. Lawrence? oh 
Huxley: I don’t think so, Lawrence’s concern was wath a kind ane 

of hypothetical society. He very much disliked the societies he 

saw round him and he was always hoping to discover some sort 

of ideal, rather primitive society. But when he did get into the 
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rather primitive societies, he didn’t like those very much. When 


he went to Mexico, for example, he was always urging people to 
go back to the dark gods and plunge into the blood, but at the 
same time he got awfully cross with the Mexicans for being so. 
inefficient and slow and inept. In The Plumed Serpent you will 
find-a very ambivalent attitude towards the dark gods and te 
primitive peoples. 

Morgan: In spite of these contradictions, did you find hi a 
stimulating person? 

Huxley: I think he was absolutely extraordinary; a was a 
-very great writer, and as a human being he was a wonderful man. 
I was very, very fond of him. I saw him first briefly during the 
first world war, and I didn’t see him again until 1926; but ey 


the last four years of his life my first wife and I saw him a great _ 


deal. We were together in Italy, in Switzerland, and the south of | 
France, and we were with him when he died. =f 

Morgan: Do you think that the recent decision to permit Lady Fe 
Chatterley’s Lover to be sold here is the death of Mrs. Grundyism ae 
in this country? 


finmonsaa Mrs. Grundy 


Hasigg: I doubt very much whether Mrs. Grundy will ever 
die. She has many lives and will probably rise again. There has 
in recent years been a curious resurrection of Grundyism in 
France, very surprisingly. This does come back from time to time, 
though i in general I do feel that there is a much greater freedom 2 


_of expression than there was in the past. The whole business about 


‘four-letter words’, and tabu words, raises. interesting artistic — 


. problems. Whether ‘Lawrence’ .. solution—of using these words in — 


order to raise sex in its most earthy form to a kind of lyrical | 
level—was artistically the best one I don’t know. The trouble is _ aay 
that in fact we are conditioned to reacting with such violence to ‘3 
these words that when we come upon them we tend to give them a 
much too much emphasis. Perhaps 5 per cent. of the book is a 
devoted to passages in which these words occur, but the impact ah 
seems to be something like 85 per cent., and the artistic balance = 3 
tends to be thrown out. I don’t know, artistically, what the 
solution is. This is a solution, but probably ‘not a very good — 
one—and not a final one until these words cease to have’ this oe 
of tabu quality. 2 
Morgan: You say that, by and large, people nowadays are Se ; 
more outspoken. Do you think that the factors in society which — - 
lead people to be extremely puritanical are changing? he 
Huxley: Yes: remarkable changes have taken place, ail ry eee 
is partly the result of the ‘sort of antiseptic scientific approach | 
the subject. Pioneers like Havelock Ellis did extraordinar 
There was a time when you ‘could go into ue cane 
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important problems. i. ae aa 
nz: What is it in a society that leads to the kind of 
re on which, one assumes, promotes Mrs, Grundyism? Is it 
he systems of education, for instance, in this country? 


one a great deal to liberate thinking about these 


ae Huxley: I think so; and then you get a type of religion which 


is passionately opposed to the earthy side of man, It is a kind 


__ of Manichaean religion. There always has been in Christianity 


a strain of Manichaeism, although Christianity has always 
rejected the Manichaean view of life. Nevertheless, the kind of 
Manichaeism which equates evil with matter does exist and tends 
to rise again. It is, after all, the old Platonic idea carried to 
extreme limits. 


Morgan: Can we return to the general question of society, Mr. © 


Huxley? How much is interest in drugs like, say, mescalin, an 
attempt to find some kind of solution to social as much as indivi- 


dual problems? 


_ Huxley: This substance offers no solution to social problems, 
though it interests me inasmuch as it permits, under suitable 
research conditions, the exploration of the stranger and odder 
areas of the human mind. This is one of the things which has 
emerged in recent years: not only is the material universe incom- 
parably larger and stranger than we used to give it any credit for, 
but the mental universe is also larger and stranger than we give 
it credit for: we carry about inside our skulls an extraordinary, 
visionary, mystical world. The interesting fact about these sub- 
stances is that they open a door and permit us, without doing any 
physiological harm to ourselves, to explore this world. From a 
sociological point of view, obviously these drugs cannot be used. 
But at the same time, I think sooner or later we shall have to find 
some kind of substitute for the permitted drug, which is alcohol. 

Morgan: Why? 

Huxley: It is clear that alcohol is incompatible with the auto- 
mobile. In America it is currently calculated that at least 50 per 
cent. of the 37,000 people killed each year by the automobile are 
killed by people under the influence of liquor. If we can find a 
drug which does not incite people to drive their cars when they 
are in a state of incompetence, we shall have done a great deal. 
Traditionally, ethyl alcohol goes back to Noah, and I see no 
reason to suppose that human ingenuity will not be able to find 
a better mind-relieving, mind-detensioning drug than this very 
ancient substance which we still use. 

Morgan: You once said, Mr. Huxley, that at one time you 
thought you could change society, but that you are now concerned 
only with changing yourself. Is this because you believe that an 
sort of organized social progress is no longer possible? 


HE Renaissance was the first great age of propaganda, 
It was a period of almost constant war or cold war 
and there was a continual fear of treason and revolt. 
- Governments had to take the greatest pains to gain 
the co-operation of their own subjects and at the same time 
to represent their political and religious rivals in the worst 
possible light; they used every means in their power to influence 
public opinion, and these means had been recently revolutionized. 


From the invention of movable type there had been a steady 


stream of printed propaganda, from brief proclamations to 
weighty collections of diplomatic documents, from manifestos 
smuggled abroad in half-a-dozen languages to jingoistic text- 
books for the grammar schools at home. The invention of the 
wood-block and of copper engraving led to a flood of broad- 
sheets and caricatures; the development of the secular drama was 
‘seized on in an attempt to indoctrinate its audiences. 
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Huxley: No, I certainly belie 
say that we have to attack on al 
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physiological, and its social fronts, so we have to attack the 
general social problem on its organizational front and also on the 


front of individual training and education. It is absurd to say 
that we can only do one thing rather than another; we must do 


both. Nothing short of everything is ever enough. 


Morgan: Looking forward over the rest of this century, what 
seems to you the most important problems to be tackled? 

Huxley: First there is this question whether we are going to 
blow ourselves up or not. I think and hope that we shall not. 
If we do not, then the most urgent problem of the next fifty— 
and I would say a hundred years, or more—is this problem of 
explosive population increase. In this country it is not a major 
problem, but in some countries, for example in Central America, 
where I was recently, or in South America, you find increases at 
the rate of 3 per cent. per annum, which doubles the population 
in twenty-four years. What on earth do you do if you are an 
under-developed country? Even if you can solve the food prob- 
lem, what do you do, for example, about the housing problem, 
the educational problem—how do you build enough schools, how 


do you find enough teachers—what do you do about the roads 


and sewage systems and power systems and so on? 
Morgan: If there were a general enough desire to do something 
about these things—if there were no war, and if armament pro- 


‘grammes had been cut—is it then possible with the expanding . 


population nevertheless to give everyone a higher standard of 
living? 

Huxley: I think it is; but it does look as though quantity were 
the enemy of quality in this matter. It is not simply a question 
of food; it is a question of whether it is pleasant to live in a town 
of 10,000,000 inhabitants such as Tokyo is. Is it pleasant to live 
in a place with 1,400 people to the square mile, such as Barbados 
is? This seems to be the problem. Is life under such conditions 
as good as life where, as throughout nature, there is a balance 
between the birth-rate and the death-rate, where you have a kind 
of stable population, based on a low birth-rate and a low. death- 
rate, where you can plan ahead in a more rational way and where 
it seems possible to organize the good life much better? 

Morgan: Are you hopeful or pessimistic, would you say, about 
the rest of this century? 

Huxley: I think I am both. We have it within our power to 
do extraordinary things if we want to, The question is, do we 


want to enough? It is not merely a question of will; it is a ques- 
We have to use the maximum of 


tion of extreme intelligence. 
intelligence and the maximum of goodwill to solve these prob- 
lems: we have carefully to think out what is going to happen and 
then have the desire to do it. 


Renaissance England 


But, for all these novelties, the sermon remained one of the 
most effective of propaganda weapons, if not the most effective 
of all. The sermon struck home to the illiterate as well as the 
learned, and while other methods of influencing opinion—plays, 
pageants, and so forth—were most effective in large towns, the 
sermon could influence public opinion from Paul’s Cross to the 
remotest country church. 

In England, where the monarch had no standing army to 
compel the country to accept decisions, there was a special need 
for an effective information and propaganda service. In the 
second half of the century England was a lonely Protestant 
island menaced by Catholic powers, governed by a woman whose 
claim to the throne was open to doubt and whose subjects, 
moreover, had been invited to assassinate her by the Pope. She 
was under a constant threat of invasion, both before and after 
the defeat of the Armada, and from the fifteen-eighties began 


se 


: ‘e aad a series of costly expedi' 
continent. The government, therefore, hi 
aaa ie _ pains to stifle criticism and urge the coun’ 
set and money for its military needs; and to encourage the country 
3 bs a te identify itself with the decisions of the ruler it used the whole 


and preachers were told what to say by the bishops, who in 
_turn were told what to tell them by the state. 
One of the most useful functions of the sermon was to remind 
men of their duty to fight. There was as yet no standing army, 
* and society was no longer organized to produce one on the 
medieval pattern. Knighthood in battle was no longer the main 
“ goal of an aristocratic education and many nobles were choosing 
instead careers in diplomacy or administration. In the middle 
and lower classes men were more prosperous and more reluctant 
to leave home for the chancy prospects of war. It was no longer 
so easy to bring back a fortune in loot or ransom. And while war 
was becoming less profitable it was at the same time becoming 
more dangerous, partly because war became increasingly a 
succession of sieges, and men died by thousands from malnu- 
trition and epidemic in the trenches. 


So the pulpit was used to amplify the drum of the recruit- 


ing officers. The government-sponsored homilies that were read 
out in churches all over the country were never more eloquent 
than when stressing that the chief duty of the subject was to be 
obedient: when the prince called to arms, the subject should 
come. And it was no business of the subject to worry about the 
purpose or justification of a particular war; that was an issue 
for the prince’s conscience alone. To answer the call to arms 
‘was not only loyaity but common sense. Sunday after Sunday 
Englishmen were asked if they wanted to see their homes set on 
fire, their children slaughtered, their wives ravished before their 

- eyes. Sunday after Sunday the Book of Judges was opened ts 
remind them of the bloody nde on the men of Laish, 
people that were at quiet and secure ’ 


A Nation of Professional Draft-dodgers 


These sermons were levelled at a nation of professional draft- 


dodgers. Men concealed themselves, or hired substitutes, or bribed 
the Falstaffs of the day to let them off, or deserted later on, 


There was always a formidable gap between the numbers on the 


muster rolls at home and the numbers which eventually turned 
up at a theatre of war. The’ preachers urged their congregations 
to resist these temptations. ‘When Saul called on the people’, 
ae. said one of them, ‘ 
-—s came in person... But now, my brethren, when your rulers 
3 do call and country require, do you come?’ The trained bands 
= ‘would neglect their drill when there was no particular crisis at 
hand. They were reminded of David’s emphasis on constant 
preparation. Soldiers would question orders and resent dis- 
ae  cipline in the field, so army chaplains quoted Numbers and 
: Joshua on the awful fate of mutineers. The pulpit, in fact, was 
alert to every abuse in the military system. 

These abuses, indeed, had led to such disorder and crime that 
the military career had lost much of its earlier repute. Eliza- 
beth’s great minister Burghley, for instance, strongly advised his 
son not to let his children be soldiers, ‘for he that sets up to 

live by that profession can hardly be an honest man or a good 
Christian’. So the Church set itself to restore faith in the 
military profession as an honourable one. After all, is not every 
Christian a soldier? Does he not have constantly to defend 


himself against the assaults of Satan? Is he not armed with © 


the sword of the spirit and the helmet of salvation? Is he not 
, trained to take temptation’s darts on the breastplate of righteous- 
ness? ~Every Christian is a recruit in God’s army. According 
to Exodus, ‘The Lord is a man of war’, and he showed his 

_ soldiers how to use their weapons. ‘Blessed be the Lord my 
strength which teacheth my hands to war, and my fingers to 

fight ’, as the text had it on the title page of a. contemporary 

_ artillery manual. Had not God shown a special favour to the 
English by encouraging the invention of the longbow, that 

_ materialization of the rainbow? With such precedents, how 

could any decent citizen resist a longing to take arms for his 
country? ‘Shall he live like a luskish Sidonian’, said another 


take the grea est 
to contribute men | 
but sit. singing and sonnetting 


armoury of propaganda, with special emphasis on the sermon, ~ 
for Englishmen were forced by law to go to church each Sunday, _ 


The Micerly Repronckale en ae. Warned < : 


they came; they hired not others but they | 


thee on the one cheek offer also the other’. 


_as NOW no fruit of faith’, 


_all it meant was that there : ony 
Gentile, or among those who ad ‘themselves 


or perhaps stretch his arms | 
billiards? ’ Se 


If the Church tried to persuade men to fight, it also set itself pant 
to modify their reluctance to pay war taxes. Over and over 
again preachers reproached the miserly and warned the snug _ 
of the dangers of loving their money-bags more than their lives. — 
The appeal for cash rather than recruits was especially appro- 
priate for city congregations, composed of easy merchants who 
were unlikely themselves to shoulder a pike or taste the recoil — id 
of a musket. A preacher summed up the responsibilities of such 
a‘congregation with a pithy ‘ You therefore that cannot Be? opr 
soldiers, make soldiers!’ 

The pulpit had another Wivortint role to play besides the 
support it gave to recruiting and the raising cof money for war: 
to justify war as a Christian activity and to nip any pacifistic a 
notions firmly in the bud. As with the problem of persuading | 
citizens to fight, this was a problem that came to assume novel 49 
proportions in the Renaissance. From the first days when ~~ . 
Christians had questioned their obligation to serve in the Roman 


‘ 
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legions there had been-a thread of pacifist doctrine running 


from one heresy to another through the Middle Ages, but it had 
remained a thin one. Then it was strengthened by discussion 
within the Hussite movement, by the humanist pacifism of men 
like Erasmus, and from the fifteen-thirties on by the sensational 
publicity given to the Anabaptist point of view. The Ana- 
baptists claimed that with the birth of Christ an age of grace 
and peace had succeeded one of war, and that the doctrine of 
non-resistance had replaced reliance on the sword. There were ~ 
not many Anabaptists, and they were savagely persecuted, for fet A: 
non-resistance involved disobedience to the state, and though 
their refusal to fight, and the refusal of some of them to pay 
taxes for war, probably had little if any political effect, the 
influence of their ideas percolated everywhere, and aroused a 
curious blend of fear and fascination. 
Few preachers on military themes omitted an exendel ~ 
parenthesis in which they thought it necessary to justify war and 
exclaim against ‘the fury of the Anabaptistical sect’. Many ; 
contented themselves with evidence from the Old.Testament F 
alone. They reminded their congregations that God commanded pa 
his people to fight and in Deuteronomy told them how to go 
about it; that he had inspired military leaders and brought his 
people fortune in war. But others took up the challenge more © 
directly and faced the awkward text ‘Love your enemies, do P 
good to them which hate you... And unto him that smiteth 3 
The arguments 
most commonly used to show that the New Testament did not — . 
contradict the militancy of the Old were these. Christ himself ~ an 
said that there would continue to be wars and rumours of wars. 
When the soldiers asked John the Baptist what they should do, _ i 
he did not tell them to give up arms, but simply to dive virtu- am 
ously; and neither the religious centurion of Luke nor the cen- __ 
turion Cornelius in the Acts of the Apostles were condemned — aa 
for their trade or asked to forsake it—Cornelius, indeed, was a 
chosen to be the first of the Gentiles to receive the gift of the ee 
Holy Ghost. It was clear from Romans xiii that God armed 
rulers with the sword, and that the subject should obey them. = 
Moreover, as one cleric put it, ‘Saint Paul maketh it a ‘fruit of 
faith to be valiant in battle. If the lawfulness of war had been  — 
out of date under the hes the A eae would have left that out, fe 


No Literal Beating into. Ploughshares - 
Another Anabaptist heresy was® their claim that Isaiah’ a 
prophecy about the gospel age, when swords should be beaten 
into ploughshares, should be taken’ literally, and es 
careful to explain that this “should not be interes | 
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by grace’, On the other hand, when 
Anabaptist writers tried to explain away 
the literal meaning of passages referring 
to God as the Lord of Hosts, or Christ 
as the Captain of the Lord’s army, or 


“Why need we strive so much to express 
and wring juice from symbolical divinity, 
which seldom concludes, when waters 
sufficient to quench our greatest thirst of 
knowledge do so plenteously gush from 
the rock of the word? ’ Are the scriptures 
not as exact ‘in the affairs of the army 
as in the business of the sanctuary ’? 
Military affairs figured so largely in 
holy writ indeed, that several clerics 
wrote books designed to show that the 
Bible was as good a source of military 
information as the popular classical text 
of Vegetius, Frontinus, and Caesar. ‘ The 
whole Bible is a book of the battles of the 
Lord’, as one such clergyman said. Most 
men, said another, accept the value of 
these secular military books, ‘but do 
lightly prize the scriptures’ history of 
wars, the right art 
military indeed, 
which was com- 
manded to be 
penned by that 
great man of war, 
the only chief and 
highest comman- 
der, whose name is 
the Lord of Hosts ’. 
And while admit- 
ting that the use, 
say, of a plague of 
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the competence of 
a modern comman- 
der, these authors 
claimed that the 
contemporary 
soldier could learn 
much about such 
matters as discip- 
line, training, sup- 
ply, the ordering of a camp or an army on the march—matters 
which had hardly been affected by changes in armament. 

The -Bible, too, provided precedents for most of the imple- 
ments and customs of war. Gunpowder, it is true, appeared too 
late for a mention in holy writ, but clerical militarists had no 
doubt that its use was perfectly legitimate. ‘As Saint Paul gives 
a Christian in his welfare the whole armour of God’, as one 
preacher pointed out, ‘so in this kind of modern war we must 
improve all things whatever the bowels or face of the earth can 
afford for our defence’. So the Christian could use iron for 
guns and saltpetre for gunpowder. Or as-others said, God had 
‘given beaks to birds and claws to animals, but man, having no 
natural weapons, must use whatever his God-given brain could 
jmvent. And in the use of these weapons, as in the use of subter- 
fuge and terrorism, the Christian might follow his instincts. 
As long as the issue of a just war was in doubt, said a preacher at 
Paul’s Cross in 1598, ‘ all the means are lawful that are requisite 
to the attaining of a victory’. And he went on to quote Old 
Testament examples of ambushes, burnings, massacre, and 

illage. ; 
4 On: the issue of prayer the pulpits spoke as one. It was proper, 
it was necessary, but it was not enough. “I know prayers are 
good weapons’, admitted one preacher, ‘but is it enough to 


bend the knee without stirring the hand? Shall we lift up our. 


hands and eyes to heaven, and not our weapons against our 


enemies? Shall we beat the air with our voices and not their 
bosoms with our swords? Only knock our own breasts and not 


propaganda weapons’: an illustration in Holinshed’s 
Chronicles (1577) 


English soldiers with longbows at the gates of Troyes, in France: 
d’ Angleterre by Jehan de Waurin (late fourteenth century) 
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knock their heads? ? Prayers were printed 
caliing down destruction on the enemy, 
‘and lest prayers of this sort, addressed 
to the God whose Son had said ‘ Love 
your enemies . . . pray for them which 
despitefully use you” should puzzle the 
conscience, it was pointed out that a 
Christian should pray for his own per- 
sonal enemies but against God’s, and that 
he could legitimately pray against a man 
who_ wilfully refused to see the light— 
that is, who was on the other side. 

The relish for violence which is seldom 
absent from a sermon on a military theme 
came nearest to the surface when a 
preacher was addressing a congregation 
of actual soldiers, at a muster, for 
instance, or at a sermon for the Artillery 
Company of London. Here praise of the 
military profession was most fulsome; at 
times the preacher regretted that he 
could do no more than imitate the philo- 
sopher who advised Alexander, or the 
prophet who advised the warlike Asa; 
and on one occasion a divine, saying ‘I 
wish I could add 
real encouragement 
to those verbal 
[ones] that I give 
you” was clearly 
tempted to jump 
down and shoulder 
a musket himself. 

But if it is easy 
to catch the eager- 
ness with which 

preachers turned to 
the subject of war, 
to sense the wistful 
admiration of the 
cloth for armour, 
of pulpit for sword, 
it must be remem- 
bered that the 
accepted _ beliefs 
were all on their 
side. Erasmian 
humanitarianism 
was dead, or as good as dead. Christian pacifism was not only 
heresy but treason. Scholars, theologians, and statesmen were all 
agreed that war was an essential part of God’s purposes, that man 
had by natural law a right to defend himself and his interests, 
that war was a useful purge for a body politic that might other- 
wise become swollen with the poisons of indulgence. We ourselves 
are in no position to despise clerics who were militant, or deplore 
a Church that took its cue from politicians, and invented reasons 
to justify the use of novel weapons. But perhaps if Erasmus had 
stood at Paul’s Cross in a time of national emergency, or listened 
to the preacher at a muster meeting in the shires, he might have 
been tempted to add some comments to his essay on that rueful 
tag, ‘ War is a fine thing to those that know it not’. 

. —Third Programme 
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an illustration in Chroniques 


The Spoken Word (Macmillan, 6s.) is an anthology of broadcast . 
talks selected and edited by A. F. Scott. Most of them have ap- 
peared in THE LisTENER. They range in time from a talk by W. B. 
Yeats on ‘ The Growth of a Poet’ given in 1934, to a scientific talk 
given in 1960 by Dr. R. A. Weale. The pieces are arranged in four 
groups—the personal essays, including contributions from Henry 
Moore, William Plomer, and Dylan Thomas; historical talks, in- 
cluding contributions from Gilbert Murray and Maurice Cranston; 
the arts, including contributions from T. S. Eliot, John Betjeman, 
and Alan Pryce-Jones; and science, including contributions from 
Sir Lawrence Bragg, Alex Comfort, and Magnus Pyke. 
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x Wednesday, August 9 


Jomo Kenyatta, Kenyan nationalist. leader, 


_ The three Western Commandants in Berlin. 


Civil Service unions to fight the Chancellor 


+ 


August 9-15 


An aircraft carrying thirty-four British 
schoolboys and two masters crashes in 
Norway with the loss of all lives 

Northern Rhodesian Government puts — 
restrictions on Mr. Kaunda’s United 
National Independence Party after a wave 
of disturbances in the north and wes 
provinces. 

Economic committee of the T.U.C. agrees 
to meet the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
later this month for talks on long-term 
planning of the country’s economy 


Thursday, August 10 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer orders a- 
temporary ‘freeze’ in the wages of a 
million Civil Servants and government 

industrial workers. The unions con- 
cerned say they will fight the Chancellor’s ~ 
decision 

Mr. Hammarskjold calls for a_ special 
session of the United Nations General 

- Assembly to meet on August 21 to dis- 
cuss Bizerta, France says she will take no 
part in the debate 

‘Britain makes formal application for 
membership to the European Economic 
Community 


In the early hours of Sunday, August 13, the East German Govern- 
ment, in an attempt to stop the increasing flow of refugees to West 
Berlin, closed the frontier with that part of the city. In the above 
photograph, Herr Willy Brandt, Chief Burgomaster of West Berlin, 
is seen arriving at the Brandenburg Gate to inspect the situation. 
This crossing point, one of the few still left open on Sunday, was 

closed the next day ; 


Friday, August 11 
‘France ends her cease-fire in Algeria 


Marshal Koniev, a Russian commander of 
the last war, is recalled: from retirement 
to command the Soviet forces in East 
Germany 


East Germe 
measures ta 
escape into 
had attempt 


Saturday, August 12 
Dr. Adenauer, the Federal German Chan- 


cellor, referring to increasing flow of 
- refugees from East Germany, appeals to 


‘The West of England has its worst traffic 
_ jams of the summer 


Sunday, August 13 


East Germans seal borders with West 
Berlin to stop exodus of refugees 


The Ruler of Kuwait asks Britain to with- 
draw her troops so that an Arab force 
can replace them 


Monday, August 14 


The trial of Adolf Eichmann ends in Jeru- 
salem after four months 


is released from detention after eight 
years 


Tuesday, August 15 


tell the Soviet Commandant that closing 
the boundaries between East and West 
Berlin is a flagrant violation of the four- a 
_ power agreements on Berlin Lieutenant-C 
German Pan 
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sd near the border with West Berlin, In spite of the 

Germans more than 1,000 refugees still managed to 
tor last Sunday. Above right: an elderly couple who 
order being escorted away from the barbed wire barrier 
xy an East German soldier 
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The Reverend L. Haydn Lewis, a Presbyterian Minister, being crowned Bard at | Nai 
Eisteddfod of Wales at Rhos last week. The subject set for the poem this year was ‘The Fugitive’, and 
the winning poet had selected Dylan Thomas as his fugitive 


- (second from right), ta of oe “ 
to start training in Sou es next mont ; 
Sictourarhes during S isit last week to the firing B. Smith scoring Tottenham Hotspur’s first goal in their match against an F.A. XI at White Hart Lane, 
bro e. Behind them is an old British Churchill London, last Saturday. Already holders of the F.A. Cup and League champions, Tottenham, by winning 
dier Beckett of the Royal Armoured Corps "the match 3-2, gained the F.A. Charity Shield 
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2 CHRISTIAN INTELLECTUALS have to be most 
! apologetic nowadays. The roots of this situation 
are well known. They lie in the advances made 
in biology, cosmology, brain-physiology, biblical 
criticism and the comparative study of religions, 
and in the attitudes of contemporary philosophy. 
Christian apologists, it is true, can deal with 
these problems piecemeal. The story of the Fall 
has been refashioned; the doctrine of Creation 
has been freed from Jewish and medieval cos- 
mology; the freedom of the will can be 
defended; the notion of revelation has been seen 
afresh as God’s self-disclosure, rather than as 
the utterance by God of so many propositional 
truths in scripture; Christianity can hope to 
fulfil the insights of other religions. The brash 
days of Language, Truth and Logic have gone. 
Even so, it is hard work, and a big question 
remains largely unanswered, It is this: ‘ Why 
should apologetics be such a difficult business? 
Why should the truth of religion be so obscure?’ 
_ That we cannot have the assurance our fore- 
fathers had, we may feel, is something irksome, 
if not terrible to bear. 


_ What is the Alternative? 

These questions have something to do with 
the problem of suffering. If God were good, He 
would not play hide and seek with us in this 
way. But if someone claims that a state of 
affairs is unsatisfactory, it is a good rule to ask 

him what he has in mind as a possible alter- 


in what way could we genuinely expect it to be 
__ Clearer? Let us explore the possibilities here. 

__ Some of them are to be found in past views 
about Christian truth. For instance, and most 


notably, there is fundamentalism. The attraction 


of this view is that it seems to make everything 
clear-cut. God arranges for the writing of the 
scriptures, and performs miracles which reveal 
their divine origin. People who cannot accept 
this approach usually reject it because of textual 
and scientific discoveries which throw doubt on 


the literal truth of certain incidents recorded in 


the Bible. Their objection is to the truth of 
fundamentalism rather than to its possibility. 
But the deeper question we must ask is: is it 
conceivable? Could God have revealed Himself 
in the way suggested? Even those who point out 
that God’s revelation is self-disclosure, not the 
utterance of propositions, are partly moved by 
_ the contents of the Bible itself: they see it as the 
view presented in the Bible as we have it, so 
_ that fundamentalism becomes a misinterpreta- 


tion of the actual documents. But when we ask. 


why the truth of religion is so obscure, we want, 
by implication, to know why fundamentalism 
could not possibly be true. Why, then, is it 
inconceivable that God should have produced a 
- genuinely fundamentalistic Bible? 
_ To answer this, we must take fundamentalism 
to its extreme limits. The ultimate form of 
fundamentalism would be something as follows. 
_ God could have arranged the stars in such a way 
aed they spell out the opening chapter of St. 


native. If religious truth is sadly obscure, then . 


By NINIAN SMART 


John’s Gospel. Could anyone then doubt the 


' truth and divine origin of the scriptures? Would 


this not have been a clear and decisive way of 
ensuring the intellectual allegiance of men? But 
as things are, we have to grope in darkness. Or 


- again, to adapt an example that Hume used, 


why should Bibles not grow like vegetables? 
There would, of course, be translation difficul- 
ties, but no worse than those which exist at 
present. Once these had been overcome, people 


would have little hesitation in accepting the ~ 


Gospel. The missionary would merely have to 
take the pagan by the hand and expound the 
contents of his cabbage-patch, 


Frog-marched into Faith 

The suggestion is bizarre; but it brings out 
sharply an alternative which contrasts with our 
present predicament. So what is wrong with it? 
Why should not God have operated in this way? 
It is sometimes said that God cannot reveal 
Himself too clearly, or acceptance of Christ 
would not be a free act. We should be frog- 
marched, as it were, into faith; yet faith must 
be loving commitment springing from genuine 
freedom. Yet this objection is a queer one, since 
it is gambling, not freedom, which depends upon 
ignorance and uncertainty. Furthermore, God’s 


revealing scriptures must be distinguished from 
“His self-disclosure. Even if the latter were shat- 


tering, as we believe, the former need not be so. 

The objection to the astral or vegetable Bible 
goes deeper. The very idea involves something 
like a category-mistake. This can be seen by look- 
ing at the matter from either the divine or the 
human angle. First, God is, though personal, 
not made in the image of man. He meets 
human beings in intimate experience, but most 
characteristically in experience of a strange and 
special kind. One thinks of St, Paul on the 
Damascus road, of St. John of the Cross, Isaiah, 
the communings even of the great company of 
faithful people. Without this contact, religion 
is pointless, and indeed the concept of God 


becomes empty. Thus it is a necessary part of 


God’s nature, so far as it can be known by us, 
that He is a strange, mysterious, and obscure 


- Being. It is absurd, therefore, to expect God to 


act in a clear-cut and anthropomorphic way. 
The scriptures, moreover, are merely pre- 
liminaries to communion with God; and the 
astral Bible would, by requiring a literalistic 
and unimaginative obedience, positively mislead 
men. Of course, this sentiment itself might be 


incorporated into the sacred text, but then a 


good deal of the impact of the astral or vegetable 
Bible would already be lost. 


A Crude Distortion 
Again, from the human standpoint, it must be 
remembered that the way in which God meets 
us is the way in which we meet Him. It would 
be a crude distortion of the doctrine of grace to 
suggest that God draws us to Him by a kind of 
hypnotism. Men have to learn how to put them- 


selves in. the way of God’s. ee But 


by. And the great religions do not su 


thel ictal Bible would repridiee the worst 
features of pedagogy. It would ‘suggest that 
revelational truth can be learnt p parrot-wise. Still, 
some might retort, why is that so important? 
We are not all eggheads. Would not the gain in 
assurance far outweigh the evil of being unintel- 
ligently educated? But this objection, though — 
superficially plausible, neglects an important 
logical point. ¢ 
Consider a parallel situation in science. In 
pursuance of our complaints against God, we 
might say that while He was about it He might 
have revealed evolutionary theory and relativity 
physics to us, to save all the bother of the 
upward struggle against ignorance and prejudice. 
This would show a profound misunderstanding 
of the nature of science. If a witch-doctor were 
to conclude, on the basis of a dream, that the 


Earth went round the Sun, this would not be a 
_ scientific conclusion. He would be right by 


accident. That is, science is not a body -of 
knowledge, though it may issue in a body of — 
knowledge. Anyone who learnt relativity physics — 
parrot-wise would not be a scientist, nor would 
he understand what he was repeating. Though 


the parallel between science and religion is 


scarcely exact, it would likewise be nonsense to 
suppose that without the activities of worship, 
prayer, meditation and the like, anyone could © 
make real sense of religious propositions. 
Revelation has meaning only when related to 
experience and in the context of an on-going 
community of believers. A Gospel learned by 
rote would, by obscuring this truth, fail of its 
proper purpose. 

Further, though not all welaaoba are historical!” 
in the same way as Christianity, it would be © 
impossible for Christianity to have an astral 
Bible, as it would have to contain descriptions 
of historical events. Nothing would titillate the 
ungodly more than pata to falsify the 
predictions. 


Testing an Exponent a= 


Therefore, in complaining of the obscurity ee 
God’s revelation, we cannot legitimately ask for 
the kind of certainty proposed here. What other — 
possibilities are there? One suggestion, which is — 
more or less in line with Buddhist teaching, is 
that religion might be experimental. Its results — 
might be such that the individual could test 
them in a straightforward - way. This need not 
be pictured naively, as it is by the man who — 
challenges God to strike him dead just to show 
that He exists. It may be ‘conceived | more 
realistically in terms of the idea that meditation 
will, if properly conducted, easily bring an ~ 
interior vision of God. This supposition, how- 
ever does not accord with the testimony of ‘the — 
different religions; for they suggest that this 
kind of interior vision is rare and hard 
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ostics, however, remind us of the next and 


ion is necessarily obscure, then the most 
al attitude to adopt towards it is 
agnosticism. An agnostic may say to me: ‘I 
don’t know and you don’t know, and you claim 
that God is such that He cannot and will not 


‘reveal Himself clearly, so you have renounced, 
“in effect, any rational attempt to prove His 


existence and nature. Why then shouldn’t we 
be agnostics? We must surely: what other 


choice is there? 


‘It would be easy to answer that faith is 
bestowed by God. Either you have it or you 
have not. But such an answer is so grossly 
irrationalistic that it could be used by anyone. 
And what is to prevent the agnostic from saying 
that unbelief is a ‘gift’ of nature? Such 
irrationalism destroys the very notion of 
religious truth. 


‘Hunches’ and Proofs 

I should therefore prefer to answer on these 
lines. It does not follow from the fact that 
religious truth is obscure that there are no 
grounds for holding it. It may be important, if 
we are presented with a painting which has 
been recently found and is unsigned, to decide 
whether it is a genuine Vermeer. Unfortunately, 
however, the tests for determining this are vague 
and hard to formulate. But an art-historian can 
have | a pretty: good ‘hunch’ that the picture is 


genuine, and can back his hunch by remarking 


various features of the painting and by applying 
indicative physical tests, But no one would pre- 
tend that his hunches or tests are knock-down 
arguments or proofs. If it were a matter of life 
and death to find out the truth about the picture, 
many people would feel frustrated that they had 
judgments and 
ambiguous evidences. But there it is—the 
situa ation is dictated by the nature of the case. 
~ So with religion. Any reasons which can be 
advanced do not take the form of deductive 
or inductive arguments. There are no public 


‘pointer-readings in religion. It turns out there- 
fore that traditional appeals to the scriptures and 
other: authorities as definitive ways of settling 


issues are misconceived, and much of traditional 
natural theology is misguided. 
. And here the final objection is raised. Why 


‘were our fathers so misled? If we now find that 


Christian truth is hard to establish, then our 
view about it is entirely different from that of 
most earlier Christians. But a view about 
Christian truth is itself a theological view—so 


that th theology itself has been drastically altered. 
Loe pst have our eternal verities got to? 


st comprehensive objection. If the truth of 


saying: ‘ 


the er ink to time’, 
appears to adobe ae cheating. 


The Histone Nati of Christianity 

But it is” well to remember the historical _ 
nature of Christianity. The developments of 
history are relevant to the way in which we 


understand God’s revelation. It would be absurd, — ; 


therefore, to think of history as stopping with 


the Book of the Revelation, The first part of 


the first century may be the watershed of 
history, from the Christian point of view, but 
there is no reason to suppose that pre-Christian 
Israel was more privileged than people after 
Christ. Modern knowledge and agnosticism have 
helped to develop the revelation, by clearing a 
fair amount of rubbish from our minds. 


In case this may sound nauseatingly eirenic, — 
let me add that many of the critics of religion 
render neither themselves nor Christians any 


service at all by forgetting the necessarily 
obscure heart of religious truth, Aristotle said 
that the mark of the well educated man is that 
he expects that degree of precision which the 
subject-matter allows. The trouble is that while 
apologists often perform agonizing reappraisals 
of their presuppositions, the critics of religion 
usually content: themselves with intensive 
sniping. They seldom reflect on what they ought 
to expect, what kind of clarity and certainty 
they imagine religious truth should have. They 
shut the door against the cat because it does not 
happen to be a dog.—Third Programme 


Infinitives 


To be alone 

Until the bone 

Talks with a ghost 
. Of flesh, its host. 


To stand apart 
And at the heart 
Of speech, a bird 
With no word, 


To walk as if 
Beside no cliff 
Yet falling 

And not calling. 


Out of no line, 

To keep a fine 
Indifference, owing 
To not being knowing. 


To prefer the graces 
In ordinary places 
To hard hearts 

In centres of the arts. 


When no tense 
Makes present sense, 
To choose to live 
In the infinitive. 
c< JAMES KIRKUP 
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‘fica and the Charon Market ~ 


Sir,—Mr. Soper’s cardinal premiss (THE 
LISTENER, August 10) that unless we join the 
Six we shall stagnate economically or ‘ become 
the poor relation of Europe’ should not be 
allowed to pass without comment, if only because 
it suggests that we cannot put our house in 
order by our own ministrations but only by 
subjecting ourselves to the rules and discipline 
of a higher authority. If we have lagged behind 
other countries recently the blame must be 
placed squarely on the shoulders of the govern- 
ment of this country. After all, the rapid econo- 
mic advance secured by Germany and France 
has not been a consequence of the Common 
Market; they have been growing rapidly prior 
to any sacrifice of economic sovereignty. 

All too many people suppose, as Mr. Soper 
apparently does, that closer association with 


those countries recently advancing more rapidly. 
* than we will of itself give the necessary impetus 


to this country. But what is the warrant for this 
belief > 
It is one thing to assert (1) at if tariffs are 


‘lowered as between a group of countries trade 


between them will increase; quite another to 
assert (2) that an increase in our imports of 
goods, which are close substitutes for the goods 
we produce, will of itself foster business effi- 
ciency; and yet another to believe (3) that free 
trade with an area whose rate of growth is 
currently faster than our own must raise our 
rate of growth. 

Proposition (1) can be allowed. Though 
whether it is a good or bad thing to increase the 
volume of our foreign trade is, for economists at 
least, still an open question. But there are no 
grounds, theoretical or historical, for any belief 
in propositions (2) and (3). And if Mr. Soper, 
or anyone else, can explain the mechanism by 
which business efficiency is induced and growth 
transmitted under such conditions, and adduce 
evidence of its operation, I shall not be the only 
one in the profession to derive considerable 
enlightenment. 

But until such mechanism has been described 


and the manner of its operation generally 


accepted, Mr. Soper and others should have the 
honesty to refrain from giving widespread cur- 


_rency to propositions that are little more than 


Or 


wistful hopes, and certainly no more than per- 
sonal beliefs, as if instead they were the obvious 
and ineluctable facts of economic life. 

Yours, etc., 


London, W.C.2 E. J. MisHAN 


Sir,—Mr. Soper in his broadcast printed in 
Tue LISTENER of August 10 seems to have 
missed the point of Dr. Nkrumah’s accusations 
“neo-colonialism’ when referring to the 
Common Market. 

It is not the aim of the President of Ghana 
and other African leaders to obtain the best 
possible market for their primary products. 
What they, very sensibly, are seeking to do is 
to industrialize their own countries and thereby 
end their dependence on more advanced con- 
tinents, in particular Europe, for manufactured 
goods, Any African industry, moreover, must 


: " inevitably be ‘at a’ sacdameee in attempting 


Letters to ‘the. Editor he a 


to compete with well-established European — 


rivals. The possibility of those rivals becoming 
more powerful and efficient following the 
rationalization imposed by O.E.E.C. can, in Dr. 


_-Nkrumah’s view, only delay the growth of 


African industry. This will perpetuate a situa- 
tion in which Europe exchanges manufactured 


goods for African raw materials. It is such a 


situation which Dr. Nkrumah not surprisingly 


- castigates as neo-colonialism.—Yours, etc., 


Cambridge SIMON GILLETT 


‘The Valiant Years’ 


Sir.—Mr. Reginald Pound seems unable to 
make up his mind whether he is reviewing ‘ The 
Valiant Years’ or the work on which that tele- 
vision series is based—Sir Winston Churchill’s 
six volumes of historical memoirs, The Second 
World War. One of the facts that emerges 
clearly from his review (THE LISTENER, August 
10) is that he would have written Sir Winston’s 
work rather differently. 

He complains (of ‘The Valiant Years’) that 
“the clou was the excitement of war, not its 


folly’. Is the folly of war, then, the clou of Sir* 


Winston’s text? Having read the six volumes 
carefully, I can find no evidence to suggest that. 
Further, when Mr. Pound describes ‘The 
Valiant Years’ as ‘this farrago of fact and 
fabrication’ and complains that it ‘made a 
mockery of its theme ’—which theme does he 
mean? Any of the six themes quoted by Sir 
Winston as the themes that he has chosen? Or 
perhaps the theme that Mr. Pound thinks Sir 
Winston ought to have chosen? There appears 
to be no correspondence. 

A typical instance of Mr. Pound’s habit of 
writing other people’s books for them can be 
found in his reference to the French funerals 
after Oran. In the words of Sir Winston’s 
narrative: 
Union Jack should lie upon the coffins side by 
side with the Tricolour, and their wishes were 
respectfully observed’. To which he adds the 
comment: ‘In this we may see how the com- 
prehending spirit of simple folk touches the 
sublime’. Being of a different cast of mind, Mr. 
Pound supplies an entirely new comment of his 
own, viz: ‘Whether from irony or a kinder 
sentiment we were not told’. The fact that Mr. 
Pound has been told quite clearly makes no 
difference to him: he has simply been «told 
something that he is not prepared to accept. 

Similarly, in the episode of ‘The Valiant 
Years’ which chronicled the sinking of the 
‘Hood’, he complains that ‘ Churchill’s proxy 
voice was heard proudly announcing the Royal 
Navy’s revenge, the sinking of the “‘ Bismarck ” ’. 
In what tones would Mr. Pound himself—quot- 
ing Sir Winston’s words—have announced the 
event? Sir Winston might be interested to 
know! 

Apart from these objections to the text that 
‘The Valiant Years’ set out to illustrate, there 
are various points in Mr, Pound’s attack on its 
treatment of the text which call for an answer. 

He complains, for instance, of the ‘ compres- 
sion’ involved—citing as an instance that “the 
battle for France was fought and lost in some- 


‘Both families requested that the - 


why he wishes to re-write Sir Winston . . 


Arnhem sector—not even Mr. Pound 


thing under ten minutes’. According to Sir 
Winston the battle was fought and lost by 


_ France herself in a matter of five days (Vol. II, 


page 42). M. Reynaud might equally have com- 
plained of the ‘compression’ himself, on 
“May 15, 1940! But is ten minutes out of 
thirteen hours on the television screen undue 
‘compression’ of five days out of six years?. 
Or Sir Winston’s own coverage of the battle, 
which occupies 47 pages out of his 4,147? j 

Mr. Pound would certainly have written Sir 
-Winston’s work very differently. The question 
is, how many people would have read the work © 
if he had? And would any television network— 
American or otherwise—have made it the basis © 
for a television series? To Mr. Pound, quite 
obviously, ‘popularity’ is a dirty word. He 
complains, when ‘The Valiant Years’ is re- 
peated by popular request, that ‘ the implication 
of a multitude clamouring to see the pro- 
grammes again is not impressive .. .. Why 
not? For the rather surprising reason that ‘ the © 
excuse for yielding to it is in effect a box-office 
one’! Apart from re-writing other people’s 
books, Mr. Pound would seem to have ideas 
about reforming both television ee the enter- 
tainment business. 

Perhaps the clue (if not the om ‘to Mr. 
Pound’s attitude can be seen most clearly in his 
further irritation that ‘The Valiant Years’, in 
its twenty-five-minute coverage of D-Day, in- 
cluded shots of ‘ Englishmen toasting victory in 
mugs of beer and Frenchmen in bowls of 
coffee’. One begins to wonder whether it was 
the shots that bothered him so much as the ~ 
fact that Englishmen and Frenchmen un- 
doubtedly did so toast it. To Mr. Pound this 
was probably no fit way of dealing with ‘a — 
crucial event in modern history’. If he will 
pardon my using his cliché... . 

His whole objection to the production of — 
“The Valiant Years’ can probably be found in 
the one illuminating remark: ‘Its rhetoric, like 
its sentiment, was strongly American flavoured’. — 
This confession of xenophobia is interesting, to — 
say the least! Like box-office appeal, efficiency — 
(high-power), and profit (stark naked) and corn- 


-flakes—America’s right to be American woul 


seem to be something that Mr. Pound resentsias 
If ‘The Valiant Years’ had been produced in ~ 
London, would he then have complained that its — 
rhetoric, like its sentiment, was strongly English 
flavoured? It seems to me that America is — 
entitled to a rhetoric and a sentiment of its own! — 
Or is it rather rhetoric and sentiment as such 
that really offend him? If so, I can understand / 


Space forbids my taking up every curio 
comment in Mr. Pound’s review—but here are a 
random handful. As for the final back-view of : 
Sir, Winston at Chartwell—this was not an 

‘obviously contrived’ shot: it was a photo-_ 
graph taken quite independently of the televisi 
series. - 
As for the American s enisfochatage in the 


have rescued them (let alone the Poles) for 
eotans happened to Use in the © Aiden 


_D. G. Bripson 


. producer seconded to 
Company during the 
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mai i tind: Ze masses" ; while government 
is left to their betters’? Was it not an odd mark 
of approval to say that ‘In the Britain of the 
carly nineteen-sixties we are anaesthetizing the 
masses politically by Providing the bread of the 
welfare state and the circuses of commercial 
television ’? Is it not an ambiguous testimonial, 
after the usual reference to 1984, to suggest that 
‘these new techniques of mass persuasion in- 
crease and extend the power of wealth and are 
‘this sense a direct threat to the processes of 
moc: acy’? Are we to take it that, in spite of 
n eX evident desire to elevate the moral and ethical 
standards of our politics and in spite of a ten- 
dency to use ‘ democracy ’ as a word of approval, 
Mr. Hunt can say this of commercial television 
and yet may not, by a pardonable abridgement, 
be said to be against it? 
_ Mr. Hunt is sensitive, but he should not, in 
order to make my criticism seem less serious, 
misrepresent its nature. I was concerned, not 
with his integrity, ‘merely with his memory (for 
pertain facts), his understanding (of certain con- 
yentions) and, in this particular talk, with his 
uthority. If I did not make clear what 
by ‘academic authority’ , a few words 
Michael Howard will help. In review- 
1E are August 3) Mr. Alan Clark’s 
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Sentral question nor makes it clear 
fessor Wilson does not know the answer. 
; , Since we know almost nothing about the 
“inner tory of any recent Cabinet (because the 


papers: are not open and Ministers do not tell 
s most pears about them must without 


; me it is. Some of your readers may, es 
ever, have mistaken Mr. Hunt’s talk for some- 
thing else: and it seems desirable to repeat that 
‘a man may be an experienced teacher of history 
and political science and may yet, when writing 
about a matter within his professional compe- 
tence, neither rise to a level of explanatory ade- 
_ Quacy necessary to academic authority nor really 
as Mr. Hunt seems now almost to admit, be 
doing very much more than ‘happening’ to 
give extended expression to his own political 
prejudices. —Yours, etc., 


_ Cambridge MavricE CowLinc 


The God above God 


Sir,—I entirely agree with Professor H. D. 
Lewis’s appreciation and criticisms of Professor 
_ Paul Tillich’s talk on this subject (which was 
published in THE LIsTENER of August 3). I find 
‘much of Tillich’s writing illuminating but also 
not a little of it unintelligible. I should attri- 
bute this to my personal incapacities did I not 
‘know that several no less learned and able as 
Tillich i is in dogmatic and philosophical theology 
share my view. 
_ Every sane person knows that there is a power 
or forces operating in creation which are not 
human either in origin or in activity. If the 
word ‘God’ is used for this or these, then the 
atheist can be truly said to believe in God. But 
the relevant question is not about the existence 
of such power but about its nature. Is it blind, 
indifferent, hostile to man and his ideals, or is it 
intelligent, purposeful, possibly concerned with 
man and with them? These are issues of belief, 
or of unbelief (i.e., agnosticism) or disbelief (i.¢., 
atheism). Tillich’s pthcaloay seems to me to imply 
that these questions can be Rapeseed. by talking 
of : some undefined reality called ‘ultimate con- 
cern’ : I am convinced that they cannot be. 

To ‘talk about ‘God above God’ has neither 
more nor less meaning than to talk of ‘ nothing 
above nothing’ , 1.¢., none. Tillich is right in one 
‘sense in arguing that God is the presupposition 
of the question of God; but this one sense, to 
be significant, requires that the word ‘ God.’ has 

an assignable meaning, whereas ‘God above 
“God’ has no meaning unless the first use of 
the word ‘God’ has a definably different mean- 
ing from the second use of it. Tillich is, I think, 
correct in his exposition of the Augustinian 
developed doctrine of God. That ‘God is a 
spirit’, i.e., one among many, is the most mis- 
leading translation in the Authorised Version of 
the New Testament as giving the Johannine 
“meaning of ‘ God is spirit’, which is that God is 
the ground and origin ae all spirit; which is 
bia why, when the author of the Fourth 


_nexion. 


“the Paraclete | 
Augustine uses ‘God’ as indicating ‘ the onto- 
logical type of the philosophy of religion’ he 


does not mean anything that can be described as" 
“God above God’, a phrase which, could he 
have attached any meaning to it, Augustine 


would have regarded as blasphemous. 
I should say that such a prayer as ‘O God, 


if there ‘be a God, save my soul, if I havea __ 
soul’, so far from being irreligious may well be | 


more genuinely so and a more sincere prayer 
that much of the formal and timid petitioning 
that is called prayer, far too much of which 
consists in asking God to do things which (if 
the God envisaged by such prayer exists) He has 
already given man the power to do; but the 
prayer quoted implies no positive belief and is 
wholly consistent with unbelief but not with 
disbelief. Theologians in these days are too prone 
to try to dignify as transcendent or ineffable 


mystery what in fact is meaningless verbiage, 


Nonsense should still be called by its name. 


Yours, etc., 
Cambridge 


The Other Face of Florence 


Sir,—Mr. Raymond Baker in his talk ‘ The 
Other Face of Florence’ (THE LISTENER, 
August 3) commences: ‘ The train got into Flor- 
ence dead on time, a fact which every traveller 
in Italy takes for granted’, Travelling in Italy 
in 1960 and 1961 I found the trains extremely 
unpunctual, even express trains being up to one 
hour late, and one slow train over two hours late 
as a result of which I missed an important con- 
I do not think intending travellers 
should be influenced by Mr. Baker’s statement 
when planning their timetables. 


In nineteen journeys I arrived only twige ats 


the announced time.—Yours, etc., 
Dundalk My.Les GILLIGAN 


Culture and Class 

Sir—In his letter in THE LISTENER of 
August 10 Mr. Tartakover criticizes me for 
vagueness for speaking of the ‘idea’ of dis- 
interested service as the great contribution of the 
English middle classes and the ‘ idea’ of loyalty 
and co-operation as that of the. working classes. 
Perhaps he is right. These notions are fairly 
fully expounded in the last chapter of Raymond 
Williams’s Culture and Society, and I was 
hoping that readers would be familiar with them. 
A brief quotation from that chapter answers at 
least one of Mr. Tartakover’s questions: 

Class feeling is a mode, rather than a uniform 
possession of all the individuals who might 
objectively be assigned to that class. When we 
speak, for instance, of a working-class idea, we 
do not mean that all working people possess it, 
or even approve of it. We mean, rather, that 
this is the essential idea embodied in the 
organizations and institutions which that class 
creates, . ws 
It was careless of me to have used the word 

‘loyalty’ without qualification. What I meant, 
of course, was not loyalty to anything external, 
but group-loyalty or sticking-together. 
Yours, etc., , 
London, S.W.7 P. N. FurRBANK 
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_ IN THE CENTRE of the superb Poussin exhibition 


in Paris last year hung his four noble landscapes 
—‘ the Seasons "—and presiding over them with 
immense and rather touching dignity was the 


artist’s self-portrait, This 
was painted in 1650 when 


Poussin was fifty-six, It re- 
veals much of the truth 
about a man and an artist, 
always somewhat’ with- 
drawn from the world, who 
has generally been con- 
sidered a judicious and dig- 
nified intellectual—a great 
painter certainly, but one 


successful stay in Paris he remained in Rome 
for the rest of his life. It was an age of extreme 
intellectual brilliance in France: in philosophy 
Descartes, in architecture Mansart, 


in drama 


In the Venetians, and especially in Titian, whose 
great series of Bacchanals was at that time in 
the Villa Aldobrandini, he found release for 
powerful emotions and learnt the use of colour. 

% From Giulio Romano and 


ciples of design. And since 
he had an observant eye as 
well as a contemplative 
mind, in quiet walks on 
the Pincio-and in the Cam- 


life described how he often 
‘met him with his hand- 


_ often labelled academic. kerchief full of stones, moss 
_ There was, it is true, a or flowers, which he carried 
period in Poussin’s life home so that he. might 


ardent temperament. The 


which hold more than a 


when his painting became 
excessively dry and un- 
satisfying. But the popular 
image of an emotionless 
artist was, for most people, 
shattered by the impact of 
this great assembly. 

As can be seen from the 
self-portrait, Poussin’s stoic 
determination controlled an 


stern lines of the mouth 
and the resolute furrows 
on the inner cheeks are 
contradicted by the warmth 
and humanity of the eyes, 


hint of inner anxiety. The 
bearing of the head is 
proud, but the face is 
pinched and worn. The 
long sensitive fingers clasp- 
ing a book contrast with 
the formidable dominating 
nose. Everything is stated 
with clarity and classical 
restraint, but underneath 
run strong strains of emo- 
tion. The self-portrait not 
only emphasizes what .we 
know of Poussin’s charac- 
ter; it also points a com- 
parison with his art. 
Through the years his style 
presented a great number 
of changes, in which oppos- 
ing elements struggled for 
reconciliation—imagination 
and intellect, emotion and 
reason, colour and design, romantic baroque and 
formal classicism. The attempt to reach a syn- 
thesis between these elements is in fact the ary, 
of Poussin’s artistic development. 

At the age of eighteen he left his father’s 
Norman farm to devote himself to the hardships 
of a painter’s life in Paris. In 1624 he succeeded 
in making his way to Rome, stopping for a few 
months at Venice. Except for one short and un- 


‘Et in Arcadia Ego’, by Poussin 


From the Devonshire Collection: by permission of the Trustees of the Chatsworth Sees Lage 


Corneille. (there are obvious comparisons 
between the classicism of Poussin in painting 
and Corneille in tragedy); but for Poussin, 
Rome, as the seat of classical antiquity, was his 
spiritual home. There he studied and copied all 
the classical remains he and his friends could 
find. In the Barberini Library he studied 
geometry, optics, and perspective. In Domeni- 
chino’s studio he learnt to draw forms from life. 


copy them exactly’, 

Out of these and other 
elements Poussin forged a 
new and highly personal 
style. ‘I have neglected 
nothing ’—that was his 
proud, but not, I think, 
arrogant comment in his 
old age. Voltaire, no bad 
judge of painting, con-— 
sidered that French paint- 
ing began with Poussin. In 
the sense that he was the 
founder of the French 
classical style that is true. 
‘This great and learned 
man’, said Hazlitt, ‘might 
be said to see -Nature 
through the glass of Time: 
he alone has a right to be 
considered as the painter of 
classical antiquity ’. 

The painting that I have 
chosen for this month’s 
Picture is an early one, 
generally dated about 1630. 
The artist, as can be seen 
in the portrait drawing in 
the British Museum, had 
just recovered from a seri- 
ous illness and had passed 
through a deep spiritual 
crisis. His style had not yet 
developed to full maturity, 
but the period of youthful 
experimentation was over. 


* 


on he gave up competing for large-scale public 


commissions unsuited to his genius and concen- — 


trated on smaller pictures for private con-— 
noisseurs, ‘men like Cassiano del Pozzo, devotees 
of antique culture who shared his belief in a 


balance of the senses and the intellect. The ; 
picture bears the moving title ‘Et in Arcadia 


Ego’ and for over 200 years has been in the 


Raphael he learnt the prin- ‘ 


’ 


pagna he sketched from ~ 
nature. A friend in later — 


} 
This is one of his first 
entirely successful artistic “_ 
achievements. From now 


ee rocth: the Duke of Devonshire’s 
ntry house in Derbyshire. 

y first reaction, as I look at the Chatsworth 
ure, is one of pure pleasure, of delight in 
blonde tones and rich Venetian colouring, 
enchantment in the diffused light playing on 
trees, the sky, the figures. Instinctively 

anslating the title, ‘I too lived in Arcady’; 
ly mind is filled with memories of classical 
) opias, and I think nostalgically of country 
and of health and happiness once 
enjoyed, always remembered. This general sense 
of well-being is reinforced by the rude health 
of | the bronzed shepherds (one young and 
sprightly, the other older and more rugged) 
and by the charms of the beautiful shepherdess. 
In the foreground sits a splendidly sculptured 
‘old man, the Arcadian river god, crowned with 
vine leaves, which add a Bacchic flavour to the 
already amorous implications. Although the 
subject is not in fact taken from Ovid, the 
picture breathes the atmosphere of the Metamor- 
Phoses, a favourite source for Poussin in his 
interpretation of mythology. 

But it is from Titian that Poussin has drawn 
hhis main inspiration: the dark tree-trunks and 
light leaves against the cloudy sky, the rough 
handling of the paint, the red underpaint 
seeping through the browns, the blues and 
yellows and whites, the warm tones offset by 
cool, the generalized play of light and atmo- 
sphere. The shepherdess herself in rhythm, in 
movement, in the provocative gesture of the 
bared thigh and breast, comes directly from the 
dancing nymph in Titian’s ‘ Bacchanal’ in the 
Prado. Above all, as Sir Anthony Blunt has 
pointed out, it is in his attitude to antiquity 
that Poussin has learnt from Titian. ‘His 
approach is poetical, not archaeological’; the 
inspiration may be classical, but the result is 
‘romantic and idealistic. 


Entirely Unclassical Composition 

This synthesis of moods is paralleled in the 
design; the torso of the river god might come 
from the Parthenon, the closely knit group from 
a bas relief or sarcophagus, but the composition 
is entirely unclassical. It is asymmetrical, based 
on purely Baroque receding diagonals. Every- 
thing—the tilt of the trees, the slope of the land, 
the angles of the arms and legs and shepherds’ 
crooks—emphasizes these diagonals. The most 
strongly marked runs from the right foreground 
to the left distance, but it is crossed by numerous 
diagonals in the opposite direction. Nor has the 
design the classic sense of space, the picture is 
very tightly packed. This is not so obvious as 
you look at the picture today, because strips 
have been added to the top and to the left, 
entirely falsifying Poussin’s composition. In 
the reproduction on the opposite page, how- 
aed I have reduced the picture to its original 


Yet, as I analyse the design and enjoy my 
lias pleasurable impressions, I suddenly become 
conscious - of the presence of the brooding, 
antique tomb, of the dramatic and spontaneous 

Prise ‘with, which the shepherds decipher the 

tion ‘Et in Arcadia ego’; and I see, 
on the tomb, a skull, As I do so I 
lize that my appreciation is incomplete, that 

e only cpheargaiti Poussin’s mood and 


. It does not matter that I 
dia was not in fact at all 


oa? 5. Le ee a 


te geo 

‘idyllic, or that Ovid knew it and, in rustic 
exile, sighed for the only life he considered 
worth living, /a dolce vita in Rome. Arcadia for 
Poussin and for us was transformed once and 
for all by Virgil into the rustic Utopia which 
we now consider it. What is important is that, 
in company with Goethe, Schiller, Diderot and 
many others, I have mistranslated the title. Pro- 
fessor Panofsky, whose brilliant analysis has at 
last explained the mystery which has always 
surrounded this phrase, tells the story of how 
Reynolds was showing to Dr. Johnson his latest 
picture, the double portrait of Mrs. Crewe and 
Mrs. Bouverie. The two ladies are sentimen- 
talizing before a tombstone and one points out 
to the other the inscription ‘ Et in Arcadia ego’. 
‘What can this mean?’ exclaimed Johnson. ‘ It 
seems very nonsensical; I am in Arcadia’. ‘ The 
King could have told you’, answered Sir 
Joshua. ‘ He saw it yesterday and said at once: 
“Oh, there is a tombstone in the background: 
Ay, Ay, death is even in Arcadia! ”’ 


Joy Tempered by Disillusion 

Grammatically George III and Reynolds were 
absolutely correct. ‘Et in Arcadia ego’ is one 
of those half sentences which Jeaves the verb to 
be understood. That verb must nearly always, 
in order to complete the sense, be in the present 
tense. Moreover, the ‘et’ must always refer to 
the word following it, in this case to ‘ Arcadia’ 
not to ‘Ego’. Correctly, therefore, the phrase 
cannot be translated ‘I too lived, or was born, 
in Arcady’. It can only mean ‘ Even in Arcady, 
there am I’. The actual phrase never occurs in 
classical literature. Its first appearance is in 
Guercino’s picture painted in the sixteen- 
twenties and sketched by Reynolds when he was 
in Rome. In Guercino’s picture. the speaker, 
the ‘I’, is Death itself represented by a skull: 
it is as a memento mori that the skull startles 
Guercino’s Arcadians as they stumble upon it. 
As with Reynolds’s picture, it is still Death 
speaking to Poussin’s shepherds and shepherdess 
in the Chatsworth picture. But Poussin’s 
classical spirit and perhaps his knowledge of 
Virgil (where the tomb first appears in Arcady) 
have made that and not the gruesome skull the 
speaker. And now one can understand more 
completely the full poetic content of Poussin’s 
picture. The joy of blissfully uncorrupted 
Arcadian life is only part of the story. It is 
tempered by disillusion and by regret at the 
brevity of human life and happiness, even in 
such perfect surroundings. The two emotions 
have been fused by Poussin’s art. 

The same theme of melancholy runs through 
the pendant to the Chatsworth picture, the 
Midas in the waters of the river Pactolus, now in 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York. Midas 
it will be remembered, had been told by Bacchus 
to wash in the river to free himself from the 
fatal gift by which everything he touched 
turned to gold. There are the same Titianesque 
influences as in the Chatsworth picture, the 
same Bacchic element in the putti and crowns 
of vine leaves; the river god Pactolus has his 
counterpart in the Arcadian Alpheus; there is 
the same unclassical diagonal composition; 
the same compromise in total effect between 
classical and baroque. And just as the shepherds 
are startled and dismayed by the sudden appear- 
ance of Death, so Midas drags himself with 
dreadful weariness to the river bank. For this is 
a warning against placing the desire for wealth 


above all ether values, as the Chatsworth picture 
is a warning against ‘ thoughtless enjoyment of 
pleasures soon to be ended’. 


A Second Version of the Painting 

Some twenty years later Poussin was to paint 
another version of the ‘ Et in Arcadia Ego’, the 
Picture now in the Louvre. The differences are 
immense. The three lively mortals in the Chats- 
worth picture come unexpectedly on the tomb. 
They approach it from the side, shoulder to 
shoulder, puzzled, inquisitive, shocked. The 
four, far more heroic, figures of the Louvre 
Picture are classically draped and posed. They 
are grouped like architectural columns round a 
central, frontally-placed tomb. One of the 
shepherds spells out the inscription to himself; 
another bends in contemplation; the third 
calmly explains to a beautiful, thoughtful, muse- 
like girl. The landscape is spacious and 
tranquil: ‘ All the air a solemn stillness holds ’. 

There is no free play of light, for this is the 
stillness of an Olympian world. The bold hand- 
ling and rich colour of the Chatsworth picture 
have gone. Instead of drama, spontaneous move- 
ment, and warnings of mortality, all is calculated, 
meditative, philosophic. And the mood has 
changed. This is a kind of farewell to the days 
that are no more. Arcady may stand for perfect 
bliss,. but it is something in the past to be 
recalled only with nostalgia, as are those now 
dead- who once enjoyed life there. And Death 
has been accepted. Indeed the onlookers are not 
thinking of themselves but of .the Arcadian 
buried here. Poussin forces us to put the words 
‘Et in Arcadia ego’ into his mouth and to mis- 
translate them as ‘I too lived in Arcady’. The 
message is clear: ‘Like you I lived and was 
happy here, now I am dead and buried, mourn 
for me’. Keeping the inscription and the title 
of the Chatsworth picture, Poussin has altered 
its meaning. I am not saying one picture is 
better than the other. I would happily settle for 
either. But by bathing Death, in the Louvre 
picture, in Virgil’s sad yet comforting evening 
light, Poussin has deepened and emphasized the 
elegiac sentiment, which is only half implicit in 
the Chatsworth version. 

Hazlitt, like many other critics, compares 
Poussin with Milton. ‘There is in both, some- 
thing of the same pedantry, the same stiffness, 


the same elevation, the same grandeur, the same - 


mixture of art and nature, the same richness of 
borrowed materials, the same unity of character ’. 
But it is the poetry in Poussin which lifts 
both versions of the ‘Et in Arcadia Ego’ far 
above Guercino’s coarser moralizing or Rey- 
nolds’s elegant sentimentality. ‘He is a painter 
and a thinker’, said Van Gogh, ‘who always 
gives inspiration, in whose pictures all reality 
is at the same time symbolic’, And Cézanne 
proved the prophetic truth of Voltaire’s com- 
ment when he said: ‘Every time that I come 
from Poussin I am more deeply aware of my- 
self’. ‘Of all painters the most poetical’, wrote 
Hazlitt. ‘He was the painter of ideas. No one 
ever told a story half so well, nor so well knew 
what was capable of being told by the pencil’. 
But if, in the last analysis, you ask me to define 
more explicitly this poetry, in either Milton or 
Poussin, I can only answer in the words of 
A. E. Housman, that I can no more define 
poetry than a terrier can define a rat. We both 
recognize the object by the symptoms which it 
provokes in us.—Home Service 
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THEY SAY the best things in life are free. Are 
all the best sayings anonymous? Who spoke 
about the whole that is greater than the sum 
of its parts? Although not intended as such, 
it is not a bad definition of poetry. A man 
stands on a bridge to see the sun rise. He 
puts a few words together to describe it. Out 
of it comes Wordsworth’s ‘Sonnet on West- 
Keats hears a bird sing. When 
he puts pen to paper we get the ‘Ode to the 
Nightingale ’. Poetry. Many have tried to define 
this thing; none has succeeded. It remains 
eternally elusive, and eternally fascinating, 
like life itself. The rationally minded are 
always wanting to take it to pieces, They 
stand, foolish, with the bits in their hands. 
Is this why people flock to hear a poet speak? 
At last we shall know: ‘I make poetry like 
this’. Pencils are busy with the receipt. The 
hour strikes, the oven is opened. But the words 
have run into a mess of prose. In colleges and 
libraries the worksheets accumulate; minds are 
busy dissecting. We know more and more how 
poetry is made, and less and less how to 
achieve it. 

It is a mystery to the poet, too. Poems are 
made with words, said Mallarmé. All right; 
I take some. I arrange them in rows. I give 
my orders. I plead with them. They remain 
dumb. They will neither sing nor dance. They 


The boom above-my knees lifts, and the boat 
Drops, and the surge departs, departs, my cheek 
Kissed and rejected, kissed, as the gaff sways 

A tangent, cuts the infinite sky to red 

Maps, and the mast draws eight and eight across 
Measureless blue, the boatmen sing or sleep. 


We point all day for our chosen island, 
Clare, with its crags purpled by legend: 
There under castles the hot O’Malleys, 
Daughters of Granuaile, the pirate queen 
Who boarded a Turk with a blunderbuss, 
Comb red hair and assemble cattle. 
Across the shelved Atlantic groundswell 
Plumbed by the sun’s kingfisher rod, 


_ We sail to locate in sea, earth and stone 


The myth of a shrewd and brutal swordswoman 
Who piously endowed an abbey. * 

Seven hours we try against wind and tide, 

Tack and return, making no headway. 

The north wind sticks like a gag in our teeth. 


Encased in a mirage, steam on the water, 
Loosely we coast where hideous rocks jag 
An acropolis of cormorants, an extinct 
Volcano where spiders spin, a purgatory 
Guarded by hags and bristled with breakers. 


The breeze as we plunge slowly stiffens: 


- There are hills of sea between us and land, 


Between our hopes and the island harbour. 
A child vomits. The boat veers and bucks, 


“The Making. of Poetry 7 a bi 


By R. S. THOMAS 


regard me stolidly from the white page. I am 
neither poet nor writer. They are neither 
poetry nor prose. Words, words, words. To- 
morrow, chastened, smarting from my defeat, I 
ignore them coldly. They will not let me be. 
They whisper in my ear; they brush my mind. 
They put my pen in my hand. They caper 
at the pen’s tip and dance a’ measure on the 
page; the same words! 

What has happened? 
body knows. But the recognition is imme- 
diate. We call it poetry. It is what A. E. 
Housman meant about his- dog and the rat. 
He recognized its presence by the reactions. 
The ichor in the veins, the tingling spine, the 
formication of the scalp, the sense of ‘ease and 
fluency, all these are the personal tribute to the 
presence of poetry, that presence whose haunts 
are words. Words arranged for the poet? Words 
manipulated by the poet? A moment’s thought 
or an hour’s labour? We shall argue for ever, 
the verdict unproven. But the scholars, the 
editors, the annotators are always busy, their 
tools the caesura, the open and’ closed vowel, 
rhythm and texture, Their rules are the crutches 
on which a poet walks, maimed, to the grave. 
Yet the true poet ignores them. He founds 
his own school, whose pupils are not born yet; 
which is a problem, a mystery. 

Is the clue to be found in gender? The muse 


Sailing to an Island 


There is no refuge on the gannet’s cliff. 

We are far, far out: the hull is rotten, 

The spars are splitting, the rigging is frayed, 
And our helmsman laughs uncautiously. 
What of those who must earn their living _ 
On the ribald face of a mad mistress? 

We in holiday fashion know 

This is the boat that belched its crew 

Dead on the shingle in the Cleggan disaster. 


Now she dips, and the sail hits the water. 

She hoves to a squall;-is struck; and shudders, 
Someone is shouting. The boom, weak as 

; scissors, 
Has snapped. The boatman is praying. 
Orders thunder and canvas cannonades. 
She smothers in spray. We still have a mast, 
And an oar makes a boom. I am told to cut 
Cords out of fishing-lines, fasten the jib. 
Ropes lash my cheeks, Ease! Ease at last: 
She swings to leeward, we can safely run. 
Washed over rails our Clare Island dreams, 


‘With storm behind us we straddle the wakeful 


Waters that draw us headfast to Inishbofin. 


The bows rock as she overtakes the surge. 

We neither sleep nor sing nor talk, __ 

But look to the land where the men are mowing. 
What will the islanders think of our folly? —- 


The whispering spontaneous reception committee 
Nods and smokes by the calm jetty. - 


I don’t know. No- 


_ Later, I reach a room, where the moon stares. 


f 


is female. As-Islwyn, the Welsh poet said: Pan 
y myn y daw, fel yr enfys a'r gwlaw: she comes — 
when she will like the rainbow and the rain. 
There is a certain wilful waywardness about her 
that is anathema to the planners; the statisti- 
cians, the statesmen. Today everything has its 
price; everything yields to persuasion. or to 
coercion. ? 

Why, then, the exception? Politicians are 
uneasy, psychologists despair. In a world where 
men ask to be bound, one alone walks free, 
smiling on the few, dated by the few, the 
poor, the outrageous. She sits on the knees 
of boys, letting the cars go by. She is your first” 
love, as she will be your last. She is a 
young girl with the rain in her hair. She is 
an old queen, shunning your presence. She 
is also a whore. Turning from her locked door, 
you see her go off with your rival. 

She is a young man’s education. He takes 
seriously those first affairs, but later disowns 
them. It was a brash courtship of the muse. 
He is a man in years, in verse a babe. How can 
one so old and one so young beget children? 
She who is more the mother he runs to, when 
he hurts himself on his first poems. But such 
wounds make him wise. He learns, if not to- 
escape pain, at least to hide it. He is getting 
ready for the day he flings his pen in her face. 
He will find her waiting later in bed. 

— The World of Books’ (Home Service) 


Am I jealous of these courteous fishermen — 


‘Who hand us ashore, for knowing the sea 


Intimately, for respecting the storm 

That took nine of their men on one bad night 
And five from Rossadillisk in this very boat? 
Their harbour is sheltered. They are slow to tell 
The story again. There is local pride 

In their home-built ships. 


_ We are advised to return next day by the mail. 


But tonight we stay, drinking with people 

Happy in the monotony of boats, 
Bringing the catch to the Cleggan market, 
Cultivating fields, or retiring from America “a 
With enough to soak till morning or old age. © 


The bench below my knees lifts, and the floor 


- Drops, and the words depart, depart, with faces — 


Blurred by the smoke. An old man grips my arm, 
His shot eyes twitch, quietly dissatisfied. , 
He has lost his watch, an American gold _ 
From Boston gas-works. He treats the company a 
To the secretive surge, the sea of his sadness. 
I slip outside, fall among stones and nettles, hy 
Crackling dry twigs on an elder tree, 7 
While an accordion drones above the hill. 


ze: 


Cob-webbed through the window. The tide has 


Children of the Ashes. By Robert Jungk. 
Heinemann, 25s. 


e Reviewed by J. R. ACKERLEY 


_ ‘THE AUTHOR OF Brighter than a Thousand Suns, 

_ which gave us the story of the making of the 

atomic bomb and its application to Japan, now 
_ provides a physical, medical, and psychological 

_ report on Hiroshima, the city and its people, 

_ from ‘ That Day’ ,» August 6, 1945, to the 

_ present time. It is gloomy but useful reading. 

~The memorials of the ‘War to end all wars’, 
1914-1918, had to afford space for new lists of 
names thirty years later; it would be a pity if 
the lessons of the ‘ Weapon to prevent all wars’, 
the Pikadon as the Japanese call it, were not 
more thoughtfully studied. 

Dr. Jungk’s task was difficult in any case, and 
especially for a single investigator. Visiting the 
now rebuilt and flourishing city of Hiroshima 

in 1957 and again in 1960, fifteen years after 
the explosion, he interviewed many survivors 
and took from them statements, reminiscences, 
diaries, and letters. Out of this large material 
and other research and personal observation he 
has attempted to do verbally what that vivid 

and poignant film Children of Hiroshima, still 

_ going the rounds, did so effectively visually: 
provide a kind of retrospective review of the 
story of Hiroshima since ‘That Day’. 

In order to inject greater actuality into his 
material he has used as case-histories the remi- 
niscences of three ‘ children of the ashes’ whom 
he got to know particularly well: a day labourer, 
Ichiro Kawamoto, one. of the few who have 
devoted themselves to the care of those still 
suffering from radiation sickness; ‘the frail, 
crippled, but still beautiful Tokie Uematsu, who 

‘ did"not dare marry the man she loved for fear 
that their descendants might be genetically 
affected’; and Kazuo M., whom Dr. Jungk 
visited and corresponded with in prison, ‘a boy 
of imagination and integrity who was driven by 
his experience into a hatred of life which ulti- 
mately led to the committing of a senseless 
murder’. Out of the recollections or diaries of 
these three people, Dr. Jungk, who says of his 
book ‘ The persons who appear in this report are 
real and are referred to by their proper names. 
None of the people or events has been invented 
by the author’, has strung together various 
episodes from the past, retold by the persons 
concerned. ; 

_ Dr. Jungk says of himself that his desire 

to be ‘ something between the historian, who 

is often too slow to catch the mood of our 

-moving times, and the newspaper reporter, 

y has time to concentrate more ¢x- 
fs one subject’. This is dubious 

, and personally I preferred him when, 

seemed to me, he was closer to the his- 

a than the reporter. His detailed and 

acted case-histories seemed to me rather 

ous, I found myself wondering about purity 

‘after so great a lapse of time, and 

3 pathos inherent in the stories and 

_Jungk’s selective and editorial treat- 

fail to enhance. For Kazuo M. 

pene crm and upright life ’) 
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I formed a positive antipathy, and although he 
exclaims ‘But what was it that sent my life 
off the rails? It was that day, the sixth of 
August’, I could not help, wondering to what 
extent the universal hatreds of that self-righteous 
and violent young man could really be blamed 
upon the Pikadon. 

But these three ‘autobiographies’ are a part 
only of Dr. Jungk’s sincere and painstaking 
book; he has interesting descriptions of many 
other aspects of the long painful rebirth of 
Hiroshima, of its internal policies and the frus- 
trations experienced by the Mayor, Shinzo 
Hamai, in his requests for special assistance from 
the central government; of the shady backstairs 
activities of those deplorable Pachinko (pin-table) 
saloons that have proliferated now throughout 
Japan; of the offence given to the Japanese (‘ We 
wont be treated like guinea-pigs’) by the 
American “Atomic Bomb Casualty Commis- 
sion’s’ clinic, which was opened in Hiroshima 
in 1951 but turned out to be only for examina- 
tion, not for treatment; and of the understand- 
able embarrassment of early American official 
policy towards the Pikadon and its after-effects, 
which, according to the author, moved from 
suppressio veri to a restraint upon any form 
of assistance which could possibly be construed 
as atonement. In his epilogue Dr. Jungk says 
that the number of cases of sickness directly 
attributable to the after-effects of the atomic 
bomb have been increasing rather than diminish- 
ing. His findings should be compared with those 
of Mr. Quentin Crewe in his recent book A 
Curse of Blossom. 


Green Memory. By L. A. G. Strong. 
Methuen. 30s. 


Nice people are rarely first-class writers. Leonard 
Strong, an exceptionally nice person, was no ex- 
ception to the rule. Kindly, talented, frantically 
industrious, immensely professional, he lacked 
the steely inner toughness, the almost neurotic 
obsession with standards that would have made 
him a significant rather than a competent all- 
round man of letters. He wrote too much and 
too hastily, so that his work is extremely uneven. 
Apart from his abundant fiction and non-fiction 
in every genre, Strong had numerous other in- 
terests. His Celtic instinct made him a fine 
broadcaster..He lectured all over the country 
to schools and societies. He was a director of 
a publishing firm and associated with an organ- 
ization that runs postal courses in journalism 
and short-story writing. Somehow or other he 
found time to encourage younger authors. 
Would Strong’s achievefnent be greater if he 
had attempted less? I think not.-He simply used 
to the full the diverse talents that were in him. 
Certainly, on the half-dozen occasions I met 
him, he gave the impression of being happy and 
fulfilled, and quite free from that corrosive 
jealousy so characteristic of the writing tribe. A 
straining towards high art might just have re- 
“Sulted in pretentiousness, Strong was fortunate 
in knowing and accepting his limitations. 
_ Thad been looking forward to Green Memory 
-—an autobiography which ends with Strong 
giving up his post as a schoolmaster near 
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Oxford and coming to London to make his 
way as a writer—but must confess to a certain 
disappointment. It is scrappier, as well as more 
episodic and doggedly chronological, than I had 
expected, partly no doubt because its author died 
before he had time to revise the text. Anyone 
who has read even a little of Strong’s fiction will 
be familiar with the background of his life. The 
early years, before going up to Oxford, were 
divided between the West Country, Brighton 
College, and Ireland. The book is consistently 
outward-looking and we are told little of the 
boy’s tensions and fantasy-life, although one 
realizes how much Strong suffered from ill- 
health. What comes across is his zest for being 
alive, his delight in making and keeping friends, 
and his un-selfconscious enjoyment of drama 
and music. At Brighton College he took up box- 
ing for a time—a sport in which, like Shaw, he 
retained a life-long interest—but rebelled against 
the fact that membership of the O.T.C. was not 
really voluntary, although the prospectus said so. 
He comments: ‘I resented the moral blackmail 
used by these Christian schoolmasters ’. 

Thanks to his summer visits to relations in 
Dublin, Strong got to know the Abbey Theatre 
in the days before it settled for respectable 
mediocrity. ‘No actors I have ever seen’, he 
writes, ‘ gave the same illusion of real life. Again 
and again a character on the stage seemed to 
have wandered up there from the audience’, A 
scholarship took Strong to Oxford in 1915, for 
ill-health had kept him out of the Army. He 
interrupted his Oxford studies by taking a job at 
a prep school, and admits frankly that ‘no one 
who came up with an open scholarship could 
have had a more undistinguished career than I’. 

The most interesting section of this book con- 
cerns Strong’s friendship with W. B. Yeats. An 
important link between them was their deep 
interest in psychic phenomena. He relates a 
number of anecdotes heard at the feet of the 
Master, especially the funny, if rather exagger- 
ated, stories Yeats told at the expense of his 
arch-enemy George Moore. For these alone 
Green Memory is well worth reading. 

ROBERT GREACEN 


New Dimensions in Foreign Policy 
By Max Beloff. Allen and Unwin. 25s. 


The subject of Professor Beloff’s book is 
narrower and more precise than his title might 
suggest. It is the impact upon the British civil 
service and parliament of ‘ Britain’s adherence 
to the family of international organizations 
which came into being immediately after the 
second world war ...’. The emphasis is upon 
O.E.E.C., Nato, and ‘Little Europe’,. with 
only sidelong glances at the U.N. and the new 
multi-racial Commonwealth. - Indeed, the few 
comments on the Commonwealth Relations and 
Colonial Offices already seem a little outdated 
by the headlong speed of decolonization and its 
aftermath. 

The story of the internal adjustments made 
inside Whitehall, as the international problems 
of economics (O.E.E.C.) and defence (Nato) 
crowded in upon Britain, centres on the 
establishment of the Foreign Office, Ministry of 
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“S “Si efence, ane ‘Freasucy as the main centres ae 
power, buttressed by the system of Cabinet and 
& inter-departmental committees which has be-— 


_ ordinated 
absorbed its new tasks without the need for any 


come so essential a feature of British govern- 


ment. 


The picture which emerges is of a well-co- 
and flexible machine which has 


dramatic constitutional innovation. As Professor 
Beloff points out, Britain’s success in this aspect 


_ of government was at least partly responsible 


of an effective European parliament but, in view 


of the extreme weakness of the parliamentary 
tradition in the larger European countries, this 
looks like being a slow growth. In the meantime 
the British House of Commons seems likely to 
be allotted only a modest role in policy-making. 
Its right to overturn a government .after the 


event will of course remain; but this right has’ 


for many years been getting harder to exercise 
in practice and the trend is unlikely to change. 


passages. oh a biographer less circumscribed | 
would probably have regarded ag useful source- 


‘material but unsuitable for publication’ (a 


phrase which casts “a revealing light on Mr. 
Collier’s conception of a biographer’s duty). In 
fact Wilson’s reputation as a political general 
probably derives, for the average student, from 
references to his conversations with Bonar Law 
and other Opposition figures during the Ulster 


_ crisis in 1914, when Wilson was Director of | 


Bera a Citieen to pre- 
ing broken up by officers’ 
ster on the eve of war. 
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tee attainment of independence by Ghana 


was celebrated by the publication of Dr. 


_ Nkrumah’ s autobiography, the first anniversary 


ee 


of its republican constitution is greeted with a 


collection. of his speeches. The first volume did 
not carry the record beyond his address to the 
‘Assembly i in which he announced that the date 
for independence had been fixed; so, although 
a little recapitulation has been necessary at the 
beginning, most of the matter in this one is new. 

This book consists, as is its intention, 
primarily of Dr. Nkrumah’s speeches, which are 
linked by the bare minimum of explanation, and 
there are fewer touches of personal reminiscence 
than there were in its predecessor. Its main 
recurrent themes are succinctly given in a pas- 
sage from an address to the American Council 
on Foreign Relations: ‘The first is our desire 


to see Africa free and independent. The second 


is our determination to pursue foreign policies 
based on non-alignment. The third is our 
urgent need for economic development ’. 


. The chapters can be divided, as most such 
“the image of a 


collections could be, into topics of domestic and 
of foreign policy; on the whole the former is 
more prominent in the earlier part of the book. 
There are many speeches on plans for the 
development of Ghana, in which Dr. Nkrumah 
emphasizes the dependence of his country on 
foreign capital and his intention of offering 
attractive terms to investors, along with his 


determination to keep Ghana free from cold- 


war entanglements. On the tenth anniversary 
of the Convention People’s Party he expresses 
his views on the place of the party, ‘which not 
only provides the government but is also the 
custodian which stands guard over the welfare 
of the people’, on democratic centralism, and on 


_the need for austerity and self-sacrifice. This and 


many other speeches promise impressive expan- 


sion in every field; a striking statement made 


on independence night asserts that in order to 
overcome the limitations imposed by tropical 
conditions Ghana must attain a higher technical 


: standard than-is necessary in western countries. 


Like General Smuts, with whom an admirer 
has compared him, Dr. Nkrumah seeks leader- 
ship in world affairs. ‘Ghana’s freedom’, he 
says, “would be meaningless if it was not nked 
with the total liberation of the entire continent 
of Africa’. Many of his speeches set forth his 


ideal of a pan-African union of independent 


states, and much of this book describes the 
conferences held at Accra at his invitation and 
the good-will tours in which he has sought to 
build up support for it abroad. 

‘The last Dart of the book deals with his Congo 
policy, and gives the full text of his speech at 
the United Nations on this and other African 
« ms. He makes it clear that in his view 
the duty of the U.N. troops was to force the 
Katanga to accept a unitary government under 
a. and his present evaluation of the 


A History of German Literature 
By Ernst Rose. Peter Owen. 42s. 


Professor Rose, head of the department of — 


German at New York University, tells us that 
his book has been planned as ‘a readable history 


for students of European culture and educated — 


Americans in general’. Presumably the pub- 
lishers alone are responsible for the claim on the 
jacket that ‘ this comprehensive and informative 
work will be essential to students and teachers’. 
The book is neither comprehensive (the author 
tells us that this is not his purpose) nor is it 
essential to students and teachers. It does not 


compete in this respect with J. G. Robertson’s ~ 


book, recently revised and brought up to date by 
Professor Purdie and others. It is simply a 
different animal, and it is unfair to suggest a 
comparison. 

The first sentence of this new book indicates 
the breadth of approach: ‘ German literature is 
the linguistic and written expression of German 
culture’, The writer is considered in his en- 
vironment, influenced by social circumstance, 
politics, technical developments, even climate 
and geography. This is admirably done, in a 
narrative that flows smoothly from obvious re- 
sources of knowledge and affection. And this 
approach is vital to an understanding of Ger- 
man literature, where the individual emerges 
late, vehement, and bristling with grievances. In. 
Germany the conflict between irrational urge 
and classical restraint has never turned out well 
for classicism. The contrast between dream and 
reality has always been the explosive centre of 
German culture. It takes a confirmed dreamer 
to be so emphatic in the pursuit of reality, Not 
until Kafka is the idea reversed into the belief 
that true reality is always unrealistic. 

Professor Rose rightly emphasizes the dis- 
integrating effects of. modern developments, 
from psychoanalysis to unbiased historical 
research. But even before the Romantics dis- 
covered the subconscious at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, there are instances like 
Lotte’s self-analysis in Goethe’s Werther that 
show equal insight (by the writer) into sub- 
merged impulse. It is a pity, in this respect, that 
Professor Rose does not consider Hofmannsthal’s 
Chandos letter at all and gives very little weight 
to Rilke’s Die Aufzeichnungen des Malte 


Laurids Brigge, a masterpiece of revealed dis- 


sociation. But this is perhaps to criticize in 
detail a book that does not claim to be a com- 
plete record. The beginner will find it a stimu- 
lating introduction, and not least because it is 
so attractively presented on the page, an un- 
common achievement for a literary history. In 
accordance with the author’s purpose in writing 
for the general reader, all German titles and 
quotations are also given in English, and at the 
end there is a select bibliography of English 
translations of German works. Incidentally, 
Heinrich B6ll’s translator is not Robert Graves 
but Richard Graves. 
Ipris PARRY 


Pharos and Pharillon, by E, M. Forster, a collection 
of literary and historical sketches about the city of 
Alexandria, originally published in 1923, has been 
reissued by the Hogarth Press at 8s, 6d. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Medicine-covered Sweet 


ONE OF THE BEST things about television is that 
it can show us people like President Kennedy 
and Major Gagarin. The press conferences of 
these two after their respective accession and 
ascension were two of the most 
remarkable programmes I have 
seen. But they were remarkable 
because. there was no attempt to 
make the programme into any- 
thing but a press conference. 
Poor Major ‘Titov. was not 
allowed the same dignity; viewers 
were brought sharply back #o 
earth and had to watch a studio 
conference as well (Friday, 
August 11). 

I’m sure that there was a tech- 
nical necessity for some sort of 
introduction and possibly a wind- 
ing-up at the end of the direct- 
from-Moscow film, but this could 
have been done by an impartial 
commentator, if at all. Every day 
we are subjected to the opinions 
of experts and of men in the 
street about news items; and after 
a while a depressing similarity 
between the two sorts of opinion 
sets in. When something really 
outstanding happens it is irritat- 
ing to have its news value re- 
duced to that of a boring old 
budget, by giving it much the 
same treatment. 

The studio team in this case consisted of 
Ludovic Kennedy, Ritchie Calder, and Christo- 
pher Serpell. They discussed the difference be- 
tween American and Russian publicity given to 
space flights. Christopher Serpell made the 
point that the Americans televise their operations 
from start to finish whereas the Russians don’t; 
and this shows, he said, that the Americans 
are more willing to publicize failure than the 
Russians. He referred to a Russian scientist 
“brandishing his inferiority complex at the 


From ‘ Mother and Baby’, fifth in the series ‘Man in the 


Making’: 
* mother ’ made of wool 


John Cura 


Seen in ‘ Tonight 


a baby monkey nestling against an imitation 


universe’. One of Freud’s disservices was that 
he supplied sophisticates with an alternative 
language of abuse. 

The press conference itself was fascinating, 
and one should be grateful to the B.B.C. for the 
opportunity to see it, even if the usual process 
was reversed and the sweet Eevee with medi- 


cine. 
‘Tonight’ does not fall into any. of the more 


recorded in Britain 


obvious traps when interviewing people. It 
always has a specific purpose for doing so, and 
its interviews are well edited. The result is an 
acute angle rather than an obtuse one. One of 
its best editions last week was also on Friday 
(August 11). 

It opened with a very funny song about Nato 
which showed both the versatility of the 
‘Tonight’ team and the effectiveness of satire, 
and went on to demonstrate the efficiency of 
children as performers, An interview with 
Hayley Mills was excellently conducted 
by Kenneth Allsop, and on a seaside 
pier we saw children amusing the adults 
with microphone, body-wobbling, and 
all. After a piece about grouse-shooting 
we saw some men (and women) in the 
street expressing grievances, from the 
woman who complained of our treatment 
of teachers to the Australian who said, 
politely, that the British don’t look after 
their towns or their countryside, seldom 
do much work, but often grumble. The 
previous evening’s ‘ Tonight’ was good, 
too. I am delighted to hear that in New 
York a grocer sold ‘ Instant Water’ (just 
add coffee) at six shillings a jar. In 
Wednesday’s edition we saw refreshing 
photographs of bathing on the hottest 
day ever recorded i in Britain—August 9, 
1911. 

“On Safari’ (August 11) was a lesson 
in the art of adornment, The young men 
and women of the Njemps tribe on Lake 
Baringo have time on their hands. The 
men make endless, sticky plaits all over 


>: children begging for ice on August 9, 1911, the hottest day ever 


their heads, and the girls cover their arms and 


legs with copper and wire bracelets. The girls. 
were very pleased with a mirror where they saw 
themselves for the first time, and did an ugly 
and touching dance in front of it. A good 
programme. ; 

~The last in the series ‘Man in the Making’ 
(August 8) was a big improvement on previous 
programmes. From experiments with rats it was 
concluded that babies need stimu- 
lation as well as affection; and a 
wonderful film about monkeys 
showed that although there’s a 
substitute for mothers, there’s no 
substitute for wool. 

VERONICA HULL 


DRAMA . * 
Good, Bad, and Weekly 


GIVEN A REASONABLY good play 
to watch, I am calm about minor 
shortcomings in the scenery and 
do not even see the state of the 
gilding of the proscenium arch. 
There has, however, been mighty 
little of dramatic consequence in 
television during the last few 
weeks, so details of presentation 
have haunted me like a boom 
shadow. The trailing of future 
programmes by announcement or 
sampling, once neglected, now 
seems to be overdone—especially 
those repeated alluring snippets 
of coming films which could 
equally well be false starts of the 
next programme. 

Holes in time must be plugged somehow but 
the old mill or the potter’s hands were better 
fillers. There was a cartoon attached to a dance 
tune in that tradition the other day which wasn’t 
bad—better than an automatic teaser anyway. 
I must also be captious about the opening cap- 
tions of The Stone Flower (August 6). The 
story of the ballet in white on black was super- 
imposed on a mostly white crystal shape, and 
practically illegible even if it had been long 
enough on the screen to be taken in by a quick 
reader. Good though the Leningrad State Kirov 
Ballet is, the ignorant viewer needed some help 
to understanding. 

The programme gave one a better view than 
a seat in the ‘gods’, claimed only to be a 
straight record and was welcome as that. But 
it underlined the problem of size for television 
in full ballet; and though we had closer views 
of the young lovers and of the splendidly 
wicked overseer, the shift of distance was dis- 
tracting. It would have been nice to see more 
clearly the mountain goddess who was also a 
lizard. However, I remember hearing the speech 
of a great ballerina to-a television producer at — 
the Alexandra Palace once when she saw the 
chalk lines on the floor within which it had been — 
hoped that she would operate. Harsh and final 
words she used. 

No useful comment can now be made on the ; 
old films which are a feature of this season. 
They have the odd line of wit or truth which 
the Hollywood machine failed to suppress, but 
are otherwise null and long. A brief one in slow 
motion, A Dream of Wild Horses (August 10), 
suggested that film pera not be smoothly 
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ane finale of The Stone Flower, danced by the Leningrad State Kirov Ballet in B.B.C, Television 
Alla Sizova as Katerina and Yuri Soloviev as Danila 


on August 6. Right: 


The horses plunging round in the sea looked 
wonderful. Perhaps. it is sentimental to worry 
about what terrified them. 

Summer Tails (August 10) offered itself as 
three true episodes in the life of a hired tail 
coat. It failed to come together as a story or as 
an argument but was pleasantly daft. Anything 
that breaks away from formula nowadays must 
be honoured. So I suppose we must be patient 
with Storyboard which hasn’t yet found its 
formula. The Middle Men (August 11) appeared 
to. be about chaps all over the world trying to 
make a profit out of some steel. Goodies and 
baddies being quick with telephones are duller 
than gunmen. 

Summer serial heroes and. heroines continue 
in their appointed slots with little stories 
attached. Using an established personality as 
the central figure of these playlets may be good 
for the listening figures but it must increase 
a scriptwriter’s tendency to ulcers. I have long 
marvelled at the agility and tact of Wilfred 
Pickles as interviewer, jollier-along, and giver- 
away in ‘Have a Go! ’ without liking that pro- 
gramme or its attitudes. He is an 
adaptable actor who has had - bad 
luck so far in television. 

Yorky (Wednesdays), in which he 
appears as a country schoolmaster 
and general busybody, provides a 
vehicle for a variation on the Pickles 
persona with the addition of a cer- 
tain amount of realism about village 
life. The first of the new series, 
Wide Boy by Vincent Tilsley 
(August 2), risked the bluff of allow- 
ing the giver of good advice to be 
stupid, scared, and mean about his 
own daughter and her young man 
who was his ex-pupil. It almost 
came off. Incorrectly Dressed, by 
Allan Prior (August 9), was cosier 
and more smug about the problem 
of a girl sent to school in leopard- 
skin trousers. There was some 
tedious impudence about teaching 
by instinct rather than according 
to educational theory. So long as 
the problems are kept stiff, the other 
villagers reasonably awkward and 
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varied, and our hero not too sweetly wise, the 
thing may fill its half-hour bearably. 

Golden Girl (Saturdays) is a pumpkin coach 
for an ex-secretary now very rich, who is also 
Catherine Boyle. She has emerged triumphant 
from trouble with nasty take-over men and 
neurotic Greeks, and so have her two Pekes and 
gentlemanly attendants. But although the lady 
looks nice, her acting has not been good, and the 
splendours and miseries of benevolent wealth are 
not of compelling interest. 

Our Mr. Ambler (August 8) again gave 
Andrew Crawford fair opportunities to make an 
interesting character out of an insurance man 
professionally at home in the thick of minor 
illegality. But none of these weekly adventures 
comes anywhere near the quality of Maigret at 
his thinnest, Simenon always throws in a couple 
of characters at least as interesting as his 
detective, and his dramatizers serve him well 
by preserving the surrounding flavour of the 
infinite strangeness of ordinary places. 

I have tried another series three times. It is 
called ‘Eggheads’ (Fridays) and is ‘light- 


Soe te pers 


Wilfred Pickles as + Yorky with some of his pupils in Wide Boy, first of a new 
series of stories about a country schoolmaster 
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hearted ’ about students, One can only hope that 
the burden of summer frivolity may soon be 
lifted from us. 

FREDERICK LAWS 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
The First Musical 


RAYMOND RAIKES’S production of Gay’s The 
Beggar’s Opera (Home, August 6) made a fitting 
curtain raiser to the new series The National 
Theatre of the Air. The work is more a play 
with music than an opera, and even if Christo- 
pher Whelen’s settings of the songs had not 
suggested the style of a Bernstein musical it 
would decline definition as opera in our present 
meaning of that word. Past custom of pro- 
ducing it as an opera with conservatoire-trained 
singers has confused our appreciation of it in 
the light of Gay’s intentions, and Mr. Raikes’s 
production reminded me of an amateur render- 
ing which first made me aware of its felicities. 
This is not to say that his production was 
amateurish; it is to praise him for 
interpreting the work as Gay 
intended. 

In the past few years the theatre 
has shed some of its rigid formali- 
ties and we have now reached a 
happier ‘state of affairs in which 
actors sing and sound as if they 
are enjoying themselves. If the 
singing was sometimes imperfect the 
production was the better for it and 
illustrated the point that it was Gay 
and not Brecht or Rodgers and 
Hammerstein who first overcame the 
problem of the transition from the 
spoken to the singing word. He may 
or may not have had the burlesque 
of contemporary Italian opera in 
mind; the important thing is that 
he revitalized the theatre at a time 
when artificiality had destroyed the 
natural relationship between actors 


“segregoees 


and audience. 
es ; 


The figure of Macheath is dis- 
sociated from the lives of his 
audience but the manner of pre- 


. 
Pin 


oo 
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Pale. it scinats to ie artifices ax ‘hes 1 
and then proceeds to make use of them. To eur 


Brit another way, Mr. Raikes’s production ‘under- 


lined those special qualities in the play which 
attracted Brecht’s attention to it and led him 


to those heavy-handed theories about the aliena- 


tion effect. Gay would have wondered what the 
fuss was all about, and so too, I fancy, would 
Mr. Raikes. Se 

A Grand Year for Mushrooms (Third, 


August 7), which told the story of the great 


_dramatic tension was maintained by Mr. Craig’s 


famine in Ireland in 1845, witnessed a happy 
‘collaboration between H. A. L. Craig, Dominic 
Behan, and Francis-Dillon. Mr. Dillon’s histori- 


cal documentary on the Wild Geese lost pace . 


whenever he moved into dramatization of the 
events he was recounting, but in this work the 


script which had time enough to make the indi- 
viduals involved 
credible. Mr. Behan’s choice of songs was deft 


_and approriate, and several of them which were 


familiar were given fresh meaning for being 
heard within the context in which they were first 
sung. 


It seems that Mr. Behan has now joined Mr. 
Craig in his search for a presentation of Irish 


events which skirts blarney and attempts to get 
at the truth of Ireland. The brutality and terror- 


ism of the landlords who evicted the tenantry - 


_ was stressed but it was not made, as it might 


once have been, the sole theme of the play. The 
feckless and wanton attitude of mind which 
made the Irish keep on growing potatoes when 
they could have saved their lives by growing 
almost anything else was brought into the light 
and examined. An eye was kept on other simpli- 
fications which have been made in the past, and 
there was here not only the tragedy of the 
innocents but a demonstration of the way that 
they were often betrayed by their own kind. The 
story of the famine is a terrible one, and it is 
fortunate that no attempt to tell it had been 
made before. In the hands of Mr. Craig, Mr. 
Behan, and Mr. Dillon it was told with strength 
and beauty and with a sense of perspective that 


~~ hints at a fresh start for the Irish writer. 


Conan Doyle’s place in the story of the de- 
velopment of the detective novel is assured but 
Robin Midgley’s production of The Hound of 
the Baskervilles (Home, August 5) made me 
realize that his place in literature will not be 
held on that score alone. Sitting down to listen 
I was prepared to be bored because I had 
thought the story so familiar, But Conan 
‘Doyle’ s telling of it is so fresh and his develop- 


ment of suspense is so firmly handled that I 


found myself still wondering what was going to 
happen next, He has a skill which compels atten- 
tion even when his story is known. Robin 
Midgley very sensibly did not attempt to im- 
prove on the story and gave it straight. Carleton 
Hobbs and Norman Shelley played Holmes and 
Watson with polish. 
IAN RODGER 


THE SPOKEN WORD | 
Humour and Criticism 


THE AMERICAN system of vetting the 
| 


wife before promoting the husband has 
already been very wittily exposed by the 


‘American cinema, and if something is presented 
_ funnily enough, it will react—given time. I did 


not realize, however, that this system had caught 
on in Britain, until I heard Miss Antonia Ridge 
give her opinion, most fluently and adamantly, 
in her talk ‘ When Management Chooses Your 
Wife’, on the Home Service (August 7). The 
question that angered her most was the necessary 
conformity, which, she felt, would rob the wife 
of her true personality. It was a lively talk on a 


in the famine sufficiently ~ 
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have conveyed more of the dangers and draw- 
backs of the situation if she had been less 
indignant and a little more subtle. ; 

Wit was very much in evidence on Tuesday 
(August 8) when Miss Naomi Jacob and Sir 
Compton Mackenzie discussed ‘High Old 
Times’ on the Home Service. A friendly ex- 


change of words over writing and the theatre; 


coupled with amusing anecdotes of the eighteen- 
nineties, made up a delightful half-hour, in 
which one was projected back into a world where 


of Conteneeree: but I felt ie its Ridue oulil 


motor-cars and ladies riding bicycles were con- 


“sidered revolutionary, and where the conception ~ 


of astronauts aiming for the moon had no place. 


In fact neither Miss Jacob nor Sir Compton 
‘Mackenzie seemed, particularly moved by twen- *~ 


tieth- -century scientific progress. They . did not 
mention it! 
How many fdtms of humour are here? We 


have heard a great deal lately of ‘ sick humour’; — 


we have also had the pleasure of seeing Sahl, 
America’s top ‘ Mortician’, and in ‘ New Com- 
ment’ on August 9 (Third) we heard John 
- Bowen question Peter Cook on-the motives 
which lie behind the opening of a night-club 
called ‘The Establishment’. His revue Beyond 
the Fringe is one of the most popular enter- 


_ tainments in London, and, as many already 


know, his humour is satirical and at times clinic- 
ally accurate. He feels that his new club will 
give him yet even more opportunity to expand 
this type of humour. When asked if he was 
deliberately attacking people, he replied that it 
was necessary in revue to have some degree of 
attack, but not malice, Hard-hitting, satirical 
humour certainly slings the public into thought 
and Mr. Cook must be wished all the luck. he 
deserves with ‘ The Establishment ’. 

I am not quite. certain about satire, where 
Mr, René Cutforth is concerned, but hard- 
hitting, yes. I look forward to his weekly pro- 
gramme ‘ Something to Say ’—it usually means 

_a frank opinion on a subject that appeals to him. 
I think last week’s subject (Home, August 9) 
did not so much appeal as appal him. He began 
by quoting from a letter written to. The Times 
by Henry Green which stated that reviewers are 
the curse of this island. I have not read the 
complete text but it was sufficient to listen to 
Mr. Cutforth enlarging on the subject with gusto 
and obvious feeling. The usual charges were put 
forward: 
read the book, or that he does it for the money. 
To enlighten us further, Mr. Cutforth asked 
whether or not Mr. 
critics were creative artists. ‘Rubbish’, replied 
the poet, ‘critics are not artists, except Walter 
Pater’. He went on to describe the essential 
difference between the process of creating a poem 
and that of a review: ‘Whatever starts the 
creative work, it is not that that ‘starts a critical 
work’. I think that most critics would agree, 
but they would also agree that criticism, when 
carried out with genuine conviction, is an 
activity of creative deduction which the critic 
wishes to share with others, particularly when 
“the work concerned is successful in its com- 
munication. 

As Henry James once said with due humility: 
‘We must grant the artist his idea. Our criticism 
can only be applied to what he makes of it’. 
Mr. Cutforth emphasized the term ‘ arrogance’, 
-but I think hé is generalizing. If all critics were 
arrogant, and it must naturally follow, destruc- 
tive, then there would be fewer works of art. 
In all civilizations there must be creativity and 
criticism—the two complement one another, pro- 
vided such criticism is both objective and con- 
structive. 

I appreciate Mr, MacNeice’s irritation at the 


1.e., that the reviewer does not really © 


Louis MacNeice thought — 


reviewer who tries to read meaning into the 


* Rimsky-Korsakov. Duckworth, 66. 


rly complex. ‘The 
c to the general reader, that portic ; 
the work which has moved him deeply, those 
lines which contain the essence of - beauty that 
must lie behind the conception of a poent. 

I hope that in following up this challenging. 
discussion, Mr. Cutforth will allow a critic to 
Present his point of view. 


MIcHARL Swan 
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A Korsakov Opera 


Every ten years « or sO. The Legend of 


Sabstdathal of Rimsky-Korsakov s 
numerous operas, is revived by one radio 
organization or another in the hope that we may — 


at last come to terms with this singular achieve-— 
“ment. Shortly before the war there was quite 


a vogue in London for Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
operas, but Kitezh was not among them. They 
have since dropped out of the repertory, 


_apart from an occasional performance of Le 


Coq d’Or and even the spectacular fantasy of 


- this last and probably most accomplished of 


Korsakov’s operas is beginning to wear a little 
thin. I have no quarrel with this change in 
fashion. Korsakov had immense facility, polish 


_and grace, but he also had a meretricious streak, 


often in the form of pseudo-orientalism, which 
has become increasingly evident and which has 
tended to relegate this seemingly superficial com- 
poser to a secondary status. — 

What, then, warrants a revival of Kitezh, 
the one work of Rimsky-Korsakov’ s that has 
never enjoyed a successful operatic run? The 
answer can be given plainly enough. In this — 
original work we perceive, beneath Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s habitual self-assirance and glitter, a 
humble artist, a questioning poet, seeking - a 
musical philosophy, who is condemned, in the 
manner of all artists of humility, to remain at 
loggerheads with himself. 

The conflicting claims of paganism ° and 
Christianity form the subject of this symbolical 
opera, which was broadcast in the Third Pro- 
gramme on August 13. This was of course a 
theme developed by many contemporaries of 
Korsakov, and it is certainly surprising to find it 
associated with the composer of Scheherazade. 
In fact, by his bold approach to the new ethical 
spirit that was breaking through in his time 
Korsakoy qualifies as a member of the great 
European family of religious sceptics, among _ 


‘them Tolstoy and d’Annunzio, I do not mean to 


suggest that the music of Kitezh is fundament- 
ally different from that of Korsakoy’s other 
works; in itself it has many of his characteristic 
shortcomings. But the. intensely human situa- 
tions with which it is associated in the allegory - 
of Kitezh do somehow deepen the significance of 
his music, and when the fantastic evocations of 
pantheism in this opera are over a much less 
conventional figure of Korsakovy emerges than 
the popular view of him as an academic father- — 
figure, chided for his superficiality and his 


pedantry. There was clearly a dual personality 


in this benign bespectacled composer, ‘He — 
needed nothing but the dress’, observes Gerald 
Abraham, in his’ penetrating | study of Kitezh*, | 
‘to turn him in appearance into a typical Ortho- 
dox mitropolit’. Priest-like and ready to re 
nounce earthly pleasures, he also cherished the. 


instinctive life. Not for nothing has this unique 


to Parsifal. 
Professor Abraham has warned us not to take 
this comparison too far, but I think there may — 
be a closer parallel than he allows. Without 
epee te a a direct Bae we find pens iS 


4 
achievement of Rimsky-Korsakov Becht conibaret 


qidele less as he, but more 
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ns of paradise, 


4 wild’ a as he 
2 the Devil bears 
with 
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re oeuv The answer. is, I think, in the 


aay xa: Seadecuily. t the elemental 
eas 7s 2 immense pressure and tension 


Unlike his other two ae 
eioaky and Bartok — 
re remained an ardent romantic who, 
of the technical complexity of his 
and iG Seeming intellectualism of his 


ns. sone this aim seems at times 
obs - over-concentration on technical 
problems, as in certain movements of Pierrot 
“a Be and particularly — in those works in 
: uis 1 


anc ‘ 
ence into an teenie and extremely 
tonal mass seems stronger and more 
rge to project emotional con- 
charged personal nature. But, 
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instances apart and allowing 
to full ‘maturity of a pre- 
rtist, it is mo exaggera- 
onally the early Schonberg 
me as. ig late Schonberg; 


ps sal as nd the immense 
's harmonically ‘determined 

th time there began to 
idual character which 

ter, mature style. In the melody 
prefe id for or wide intervals 


hhas also something of the — 


7 of The Magic Flute. 


n, a ce debkes work was 


before, years ago by a Russian opera 
_ concert form in Paris, and in the 
n many big cuts, broadcast by the 
1950 under Dobrowen. In style and 


tandard. I am told that the religious 
es in the text were altered to conform to 
eae but ee little Russian I was 


“Mosco, CARNER. 


Peas sevenths, and sixths) i are the 
corollary of a heightened inner tension; and his 
lines—and this differentiates them from 
Wagner’s -melodies—eschew the use of broken 
triads, their structure being built up of changing 
diatonic’ and chromatic steps. In his rhythmic 
idiom Schénberg cultivates free patterns that are 
frequently independent of bar-lines. In the 
thematic development there is an avoidance of 
‘sequence and exact repetition and a growing 
tendency to elaborate the material by a process 
of continuous motivic variation. We find all 
these features displayed, in a partly inchoate 
and partly developed form, in the string sextet 
Verklarte Nacht. In the Gurreleider and the 
symphonic poem Pelleas und Melisande, Schon- 
berg harnesses to them extreme contrapuntal 


J complexities particularly manifest in the elabora- 


tion and multiplicity of the inner parts and the 
interweaving of several themes in. combination. 
Both these works contain passages—the double 
canon in the final chorus of the Gurrelieder, for 
instance, or the simultaneous statement of no 
fewer than eight different themes and motives 
in ~ Pelleas—which demonstrate the extent to 
which ~ Schénberg reactivated and intensified 
Bachian polyphony. But this extraordinary con- 
trap intal density plus the immense instrumental 
forces used in the two works—forces which out- 
Wagner the Wagnerian orchestra—could not be 
carried . further: Schénberg had reached a ne 
plus ultra and was forced to strike out in a new 
direction—the employment of strict classical 
forms and of the genre of chamber music— 
which initiated the second period of his creative 
development. 
_ The Gurrelieder represent Schonberg at the 
apogee — of his post-Wagnerian romanticism, 
which i is not only true of his musical idiom but 
also of the choice of subject. Jens Peter Jacob- 
sen’s long poem is based on a Danish legend 
which telescopes two entirely different stories 
. a single narrative: the love of King 
emar for Tove and her death at the hands 
e king’s mother, and the ancient Nordic 
of Die wilde Jagd, according to which the 
ghosts of dead warriors haunt the forests at 
night in a ‘wild hunt’. It is easy to perceive 
2 affinity of this subject with the spirit of 
‘ian music-drama. Schénberg began the 
ion in 1900, completing it in 1903, but 
mentation, "after several long interrup- 
vas not finished until 1911. The work 


le a and Tove’s death, a brief section ex- 
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deal conditions. I have heard it 


1t this was an authentic performance of 


Sn a8 Maserplece 


charm. Amo 
the mezzo, I 
her exquisite 


or parts I must single = 
a = Mclnikova, as the Be: for 


a soprano, Sg ot er a contralto, were " unfortu- she 
nately too similar in colour. But the bass of ts 
Ivan Petrov as Prince Yuri and the tenor of __ 
Dimitri Tarkhov as Grishka both sang with 
wonderful expression in the true Russian style. 
I don’t know when we are to hear this remark- 
able work again, It will be a pity if a broadcast 
of this standard should pass unnoticed by our 
national opera companies. ; / 
: EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 


pressing Valdemar’s lament and his accusations 
against the injustice of Heaven, and Die wilde 
Jagd. It employs five soloists, a speaker, three 
four-part male choruses, an eight-part mixed : 
chorus, and is scored for a gigantic orchestra | 
including eight flutes, six trumpets, and an array 
of percussion in which the use of several iron 
chains is a curiosity. Although the first part 
consists of a series of independent vocal pieces, 
the music is firmly held together in the orchestra 
by dint of subtle thematic relationships and the 
employment of leitmotives some of which recur 
in the subsequent parts. Moreover, the cantata 
shows ‘ progressive tonality’, moving from the 
E flat of the first part, via the B flat minor of 
the second, to a blazing C major in the conclu- 
sion of the third part. 

The two principal characters are limned in 
(mostly) slow and broadly sustained vocal 
melodies underpinned by a polyphonic orchestra, 
a beautiful example of which occurs in Tove’s 
song Nun sag ich dir zum ersten Mal where | 
the expressive, somewhat Brahmsian, theme of 
five bars’ length is by turns freely imitated on 
solo violin, solo viola, and solo ’cello. Though 
the idiom is intensely chromatic there are, how- 
ever, diatonic enclaves, as in the simple folk- 
song-like inventions (reminiscent of Mahler) in 
the part of Valdemar. Similarly, the Peasant and 
Klaus Narr (The Fool)—both simple, one- 
dimensional figures—are portrayed in largely 
diatonic music. By contrast, the part of the 
Waldtaube (the Forest Dove) is in a chroma- 
tically agitated and even febrile vein, in charac- 
ter with the tragic tale the Dove has to tell. 
While the solo parts are markedly lyrical, the 
dramatic element is reserved for the chorus; a 
particularly impressive piece is the chorus of 
Valdemar’s men which, beginning with a 
broken-up, ejaculatory texture, leads to a climax 
of imitatory florid writing expressive of the 
utmost ferocity. 

The Gurrelieder provided Schénberg with the 
first occasion to make use of a speaking part 
that anticipates the Sprechstimme of Pierrot 
Lunaire in being in strict rhythms and with a 
fixed pitch. As for the orchestra, its importance 
can hardly be exaggerated. True, it reveals the 
typically German tendency of that period 
towards the colossal, but Schdénberg uses his 
vast instrumental forces not only for the pur- 
pose of increasing the volume and variety of 
colour but to achieve chamber music effects of 
an extraordinary subtlety and beauty of sound 
(particularly in the first and second parts). 
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By HAROLD FRANKLIN and TERENCE REESE 


GERMANY IS one of several coun- 
tries whose team, while expected to 
finish in the middle of the table, 
poses a considerable problem to the leading 
teams in individual matches. So far only con- 
sistency of performance has denied them a place 
among the leaders. In Oslo, in 1958, they had 
a flying start in their match against Great 
Britain. This was the first hand: North dealer; 
Love all: 
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LESSON 5 


Room 1 (Great Britain North-South, Ger- 
many East-West) : 


SOUTH WEST ~ NORTH EAST 
— i XS No 
4D OG Double No 
No No ; 


Room 2’ (Germany North-South, Great 
Britain East-West) : ; 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
—_ _— 1S No 
*2D 5C Double No 
5D No No - No 


- In Room 1 North’s double was injudicious: 
his partner had announced a hand with no 
defensive value and there was a likelihood of 
no diamond trick. In Room 2, where South 
had made the more positive response of —Two 
Diamonds, North was clearly worth a double: 
for the very same reason South was obliged 
to remove to Five Diamonds. 

The play in Five Clubs presented no problem 
and Germany scored 550. Against Five Dia- 
monds West began with two top clubs: East 
felt that he could safely clarify the spade posi- 


_ the seven. 
with the first of the two top heart honours and 


The European Bridge Championship will be held in Torquay, beginning on September 24. In a series of articles, famous © 
hands from previous European Championships are being discussed. 


tion by discarding the ten, and thus opened 
the way for ansalert declarer. 

_South trumped the second club, played one 
high diamond from hand, and led his five of 
spades, covered by the jack, king, and ace. East 
returned a diamond which was taken on the 
table: the eight of spades was played, covered by 
the nine and trumped in hand, and East could 
now see the unsuspected pattern of events. 

-Dummy’s third trump provided a further 
entry, and this time the six of spades forced 
The declarer returned to the table 


led the four of spades: an unhappy East was 


- obliged to cover with the queen. When dummy 


was entered for the last time with the second 
heart honour, the lowly three of spades, lording 
it over East’s two, provided a discard for South’s 
losing heart. : ;- 

Germany scored a further 400 and gained 
950 aggregate points on the board which, fol- 
lowing the method of scoring employed in 
Championship bridge, is converted into 7 
International Match Points. Great Britain re- 
covered from this unfortunate beginning and 
went on to win the match, 
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ENT has the SNACK PORTS 
famous for Rye Sandwich, 
Winkle-teas, Dover Soles and 
’ Whitstable oysters which are — 


Dak is famous for Sea Dogs 
who went out in barks to 

meet the foe. (An Exe marks 
the spot where they went out.) 


eer all jolly good with - 
mh oe . as a Ho Guinness. Kent also supplies 
which it gives whenever a some of the hops that go 
Guinness comes in sight. 


in this famous drink. 
Romar is famous for 
BATH which was occupied 
- by the Romans. A Cheddar 
gorge can also be enjoyed 
in this county. Usually 
accompanied by Guinness. 


Martellovision Tower 
on the Kent Coast — 


GUINNESS 


Historical Britain 


Southend has the longest 
Peer in England 


_GUINNESS ~ 


It’s a wonderful country! aa 
tt, : “ --G.E,3520.8 2. 
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INCOLNSHIRE has BOSTON where the 

Pilgrim Mothers held a Tea 
Party before sailing in ‘“‘The 
Wallflower’ in search of Americans. 


Hiawatha, one of the 
first Pilgrim Mothers 


ae eiements are 
full of shining gadgets that promise 
to halve the cooking chores. Some 
them do help, but it is wise to begin with 
;w simple tools and to add novelties only 
sure that they will fill a real need. 
wo knives, one large, the other smallish, 
ar the minimum. A scalloped-edge blade is 
likely to blunt than a plain one, and unlike 
ge blade can be sharpened at home. 
a bread knife that can also be used for 
Ag; itis worth paying for a reasonably 
quality one, with forged steel, deeply 
nd, well-honed blade and securely fixed 
handle. Comfort in the hand and con- 
e for a variety of jobs—cutting, peeling, 
scrapi spreading or lifting—matter most with 
smaller knife. A pointed, tapered blade or 
-shortish, ‘square-tipped one is a question of 
choice. A medium-size, French cook’s knife, 
with a broad blade deeper than the handle, is 
best for cutting raw meat or chopping, though 
sharp scissors are frequently handier. For any 
thin peeling or coring a potato peeler is good: 
the traditional kind with half-round blade, a 
string-bound handle for a good grip, and no 
“fancy bits’ takes some beating. 

With cooking spoons and forks, settling for 
quantity rather than quality saves frantic wash- 
ing-up in the midst of cooking. A couple each 
of table, dessert, and teaspoons and of strong 
table forks is not extravagant. (Equipment lists 
include a fish slice or turner, a large, two- 
pronged fork, a straining spoon, masher, and 
ladle, but these can wait. A matched set looks 


OKAY eA LSHAW on essential small tools 


ee 


ates but acquiring a single item at a time 
can be more sensible, for stainless steel, which 
is much the most expensive, proves most satis- 
factory in use. Medium-priced aluminium, 
when obtainable, is worth the extra cost over 
that of tinned implements, which rust in time. 

A wall-fixing can-opener removes a lid quickly 
and cleanly, but is costly. It is cheaper to buy 
two—a hand-operated grip-type, which turns 
like a key, to deal with roll-rim tins, and a 

“jagger ’ with corkscrew in the handle for other 
types of tin. 

For a single egg, or for only occasional use, 
a small, rotary egg-beater, a wire spiral, or an 
up-and-down whisk will answer. When cake- 
making or more elaborate cooking warrants in- 
creased spending, a large rotary beater with eight 
stainless steel ‘wings’, nylon bearings, and die- 
cast driving wheel has the easiest, speediest 
action. Some experts prefer a balloon whisk for 
egg whites and egg-and-sugar mixtures. 

Because of its varied uses—from washing rice, 
dried fruit, and at a pinch salad stuffs, to sifting 
flour, straining sauces and making purées—a 
mesh strainer is worth a place in any kitchen. 
The best all-rounder has a fine nylon mesh or 
is made throughout from hot-dipped tin. As 
an extra, a coarser and cheaper polythene one 
will answer. 

With a fruit squeezer, price depends largely 
upon whether a strainer to take the pips is in- 
corporated. The amount of use can sensibly 
determine the choice. 

Estimating quantities of dry ingredients and 
liquids is simplified with the aid of a graduated 


measuring, cup ar beaker and a set of British 


ae measuring spoons. <A _ half-pint or 
pint-size plastic or heat-resisting glass beaker, 


marked with ‘cups’ of various dry ingredients ‘ 
as well as with liquid measures, can also do duty 
as an extra jug, but a small aluminium measure 
costs less. Neither is as accurate as scales or a 
spring balance. 


Notes on Contributors 


Davip THOMSON (page 227):, Master of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge Uni- 
versity, and Lecturer in History; author of 
Personality in Politics, Two Frenchmen: 
Pierre Laval and Charles de Gaulle, etc. 

MaArGARET MILLER (page 229): Lecturer in 
Economics, Liverpool University, 1925-35; 
has recently studied industrial development 
in eastern Europe 

JOHN RAE (page 235): an assistant master at 
Harrow School; author of The Custard 
Boys 

JOHN Hae (page 239): Lecturer in History, 
Oxford University, and Tutor of Jesus 
College; author of England and the Italian 
Renaissance, Machiavelli and Renaissance 
Italy, ete. 

NINIAN SMART (page 244): H. G. Woods 
Professor of Theology, Birmingham Uni- 
versity; author of Reasons and Faiths, and 
A Dialogue of Religions 

GEOFFREY AGNEW (page 248): art dealer and 
critic 

Rev. R. S. THOMAS (page 250): Welsh poet; 
Vicar of St. Michael’s, Eglwysfach; author 
of Poetry for Supper, etc. 

Mosco CARNER (page 257): conductor and 

music critic; author of A Study of Twen- 

tieth-Century Harmony, Of Men and 

Music and The Waltz 


Crossword No. 1,629. 


Swiss Navy. 


By ffancy 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 


‘Closing date: first post on Thursday, August 24. 


value 30s., 21s., and 12s, 6d. respectively 


Entries should be on the printed diagram and 


containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High 


envelopes 
Street, London, W.1, marked * Crossword ’ 


in the left-hand top corner. 


In all matters connected with the 


crossword the Editor’s decision is final 
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Nineteen of the unclued words lack the twentieth. 
but two, however, exist in their own right.) 


(All 


c CLUES—ACROSS 
ace Jazz band seg. duet that’s easily grasped (14) 


Stee Per 


be 


senreneresnsenaenerssencunnseecssers y 
. 


~ 


eeeeneneeeennenrenee 


a | 


13. No Aberdonian will be found initiating needless addi- 
tional expenses (3) 

14, The old chaps in the Middle East (5) 

18. Tory Majority appeals to the young (3) 

20. I’m an outsider? Quiet, you old scoundrel! (6, hyphen) 

22. Healthy area in littoral, and east of Biscay (5) 

23. Gambling game, ‘ The "Indefinite Number,” from 
the east (6) 

26. Get all mixed-up, thanks to radio (4) 

29. Game attempt at a puzzle (and on the right 
Page, too!) (4) 

80. Drier—more so, it seems, than 32A (5) 

31. It’s wrong, even if there’s no alternative, to 
go astray 3) 

$3. Non-clerical? Well, half clerical, in a way (4) 

35. Knife trouble: Britain retrograde (5) 

36. Being in prison is imtolerable unless certain 
conditions are eventually fulfilled (4) 

be — regrets, not being quite sure (4) 


42, Ray beginning to get exhausted at end of three- 
} handed card-game (5) 
47. Touch a man-eater with no sign of hesitation— 


. it’s child’s play! (3) 
] 49, ze es 253 and 254, for example, of Unconquer- 
ie; e Africa (4) ? 
ol. Seein’ s misguided way of thinking is 
sloppiness (14) 


mere 


DOWN - 


4 1. Girl bound to pawnbroker with a chain— 
, : obviously there’s dirty work here (11) 
ey: ane’s mobile courtship, as it were (4) 
_ 5. Umbrella-shaped finial of a nota G3) 
. A proverbial exemplar of superhuman toil (3) 
of worship no longer usedj so an agitation 
-has occurred (¢ 45 
3 takes Se whisky in the end—without 
water (3) 
Greek was, to Homer, a first-rate chap with an 
tly hard heart (7) 
involving re leaves one quite insen- 


12. How those young charms operated in legendary em- 
barrassment '(11) 

20. Military man gets mixed up with the law in France (5) 

28, Made an effort, became hopelessly tired (S) 

31. Peke won’t keep quiet: keeshond starting a rumpus, 
likewise (3) 

82. Direct outcome of vodka: immobility (3) 

34. sed are to a great extent the result of being stuck- 
up (4) 

40, Examine carefully for misfits, so to speak (4) 

41, Murderer’s victim makes a certain ponte noise! (4) 

42. The lady in question is cast off without a penny (3) 

44, For arrest there’s no remedy. That’s only fitting (3) 

45. Part of a helmet made of wood (3) 

47, Japanese fish, nearly all caudal fin (3) 
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NOTES 
The sequence of suits in Bridge. Theme-words and 


Theme: 
Variations: A, Reform, Savage (famous clubs); 
B, diamonds, Koh-i-nor, Cullinan; C. Hearts, Celtic, 
Rangers (Scottish football’ teams); D. spades, harts, spits 
(different meanings: for harts, see Chambers’s, s.v. spayad), 
Across: 12. e-x (ten); 17. go-r.-es; 18. 0- on dion) and 
two mngs.; 19. slo(pje; 20. rev. of meets -E.; 22.. call; 
29. rev. of run; 80. vest-a, and two mngs; 42. 
lo-t(alking)-o, and lit.; 43. v.-are; 45. G-rad-e, and two 
mngs.; 49. a-Cid, 

Down: 1. (bedec)ked- een lect 6. red-l(ibrar)y; 7. 
three mngs.; 8. (canjephors, and ep.-hors; 9. fi-as-coes; 
16. oar-lap-s (stand=place); 11. me-sel(dom), and lit.; 16, 
to-Ur; 21. anag.; 25. due-nnA, and two mngs.; 33. rev. 
of loop, and two mngs.; 36. leg-lin; $8. m-Ida-ir; 40, rev. 
of ur-in cor; 44, aces(cent), 


clubs, 


1st prize: Miss E. Leyland (Staverton); 2nd prize: 
J. A. Fincken (London, N.11); 3rd prize: D. Hawes 
(Wisbech) 
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exams.; for B.A., B.Sc. Econ., LL.B., etc. | 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government, and commer 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship, and Pers 
Management, for Dip. in Marketing, Inst. 
Export, etc. exams. Many intensely pra 
(non- exam.) courses in business subjects. 
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sunshine together offer 
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: absorbingly complete 
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' Get ahead- ! 
stay ahead! ! 


A Mayflower Postal GCE Sanen puts 
you ahead, quickly, economically. That — 
means you are ahead all along the line” 1 
—to promotion, university entrance, : 
professional diplomas. So easy too. In | 
the comfort and familiar surroundings ~ 
. of your own home you Jearn at your *® 
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q own speed; no tiresome lectures to | 
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attend, no travelling. You are taught 
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can pay as you learn, 
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WERT ORY KATUNAL 


Many successful writers owe much 
to the personal guidance of a coach 
at the London School of Journalism. 

In an article, “ Editors are Human,” 
j recently published in a Literary Weekly, 
~ sone: successful student, in praising the 
hy work sof the LSJ, said: .“ I. think 
that the tutor must have spent, on 
occasions, two hours or more on my 
lessons” and “His comments often 
run to three or four pages of type- 
script.” 
= The standard of coaching at the LSJ 
astonishes those who may be expecting 
to receive no more than a few marginal 
comments of a general trite nature. | 
‘ af you es ee will not be bom- 4 : 
arded with hi ressure sales talk. te Poesy. 
Why not find ‘out ps yourself? el _ SAN PATRICIO is Spain’s most 
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